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The Priest: Source of Priestly Vocations 
By ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


“Now, God Himself liberally sows in the generous hearts of many 
young men this precious seed of a vocation; but human means of cul- 
tivating this seed must not be neglected. All should do their utmost 
to increase the ranks of strong and zealous workers in the vineyard of 
the Lord; the more so, as the moral needs of society are growing greater 
instead of less.’—Pope Pius XI, Encyclical letter on the Catholic Priest- 


hood. 


During the past two years there has 
arisen in the United States an acute 
consciousness that more and more vo- 
cations must be found for our national 
clergy, our missionary communities 
and our Religious societies of both men 
and women, if America is to take its 
rightful place in the world of the spirit. 
It has been said that war and ensuing 
materialism have stifled in the hearts 
of our young the invitation of the 
Master: ‘Come, follow Me.” Dioc- 
esan seminaries in many parts of the 
nation are recording the lowest enroll- 
ments in years. There are Sister- 
hoods and Brotherhoods without pos- 
tulants. At the same time new de- 
mands from all parts of the world are 
being made upon the United States for 
priests, Brothers and Sisters who for- 
merly came from Europe. The Holy 
Father, too, has made known his de- 
sire that America become “the arsenal 
of vocations.” From all sides we hear 
the plea for more and more vocations. 


“And yet,’’ as Bishop Griffin of 
Trenton has written, “‘there is no 
dearth of vocations. To say so would 
be to impugn God’s Wisdom and Prov- 
idence.” God gives according to 
our needs, and if we need vocations, 
they are there. The fault, then, is 
not with God but with ourselves. We 
do not go out and bring in the laborers 
for the harvest. We do not do our 
share. God plants the seed of his 
calling in the hearts of countless young 
men and women. All we need do is 
water that seed. His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, suggested this idea 
when he wrote: “At certain periods 
in the history of His Church the call 
to serve God in religion has been 
widely accepted. At other times there 
has been an almost frightening re- 
sponse to the Master’s ‘Come, follow 
Me.’ The current age appears to be- 
long to the latter category. God’s 
grace is not wanting and the essentials 
of a Religious vocation remain the 
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same.... The absence of response to 
God’s invitation presents a challenge 
to the bishops and priests to solve 
the problem of vocations and remedy 
an acute situation.” 


The Need of Vocations 
It is estimated that of the 140,000,- 
000 people in the United States, close 
to 100,000,000 practise no formal re- 
ligion. If this great mass is to be 


leavened by Christianity, new leaders — 


must be trained to go out along the 
highways and byways and bring them 
in. Among the 14,000,000 colored 
people in the United States, less than 
350,000 are Catholics. Vast territories 
in the United States are “‘priestless.”’ 
Father Howard Bishop of the Home 
Mission Society says that more than 
1000 counties in the United States 
have no resident priest. Archbishop 


Spellman in a recent address in St. 


Patrick’s Cathedral to graduates of 
Cathedral Girls’ High School declared 
that the Archdiocese of New York 
alone needed “1200 more soldiers of 
Christ and daughters of Mary in nurs- 
ing and teaching.” Religious com- 
munities in all parts of the United 
States are being called upon to furnish 
more men and women than they are 
able. Msgr. Thomas McDonnell, Na- 
tional Director of the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, at a recent 
vocational conference of one Religious 
community quoted a letter from the 
Mother Superior which said in part: 
“‘Here on the home front we are busier 
than ever. In fact, Mother Foundress 
informs us that, after she had assigned 
the Sisters to parishes and missions, 
she still had 111 invitations that she 
could not accept from pastors and 
dioceses in which we have no con- 
vents. Mother also had 41 invitations 
from bishops in whose dioceses we 


never had a mission, so you see ‘our 
fields are white for the harvest.’ All 
we need is laborers.” 

If these facts are enough to cause 
us to pause and ponder, requests and 
demands being made upon America 
from outside our own national bound- 
aries are even more theught-provok- 
ing. Every mission society engaged 
in extra-territorial activities needs 
more laborers to take advantage of 
present-day conditions. Forty thou- 
sand priests, our entire national clergy, 
could be sent into Latin America to- 
morrow, and even then those nations 
would not be adequately staffed. 
Maryknoll, alone, has received requests 
from bishops “south of the Border” 
for more than 2000 priests, a figure 
which at the present rate of ordina- 
tions would take more than a half-cen- 
tury to meet, without counting the 
need of replacements caused by illness 
and death. It is a known fact that of 
the mission personnel of the world 
only 5% comes from the United States, 
and yet we continually delude our- 
selves with the thought that our na- 
tion is carrying the main share of the 
mission burden; proportionately we 
are far behind such non-Catholic 
countries as Holland, while French- 
Canada with only half our population 
sends twice as many missioners. 


Priest Victims of War 


The number of missionary priests 
before the war numbered something 
like 21,000. This small group was ex- 
pected to leaven and convert almost a 
billion and a half people, as well as ad- 
minister to the needs of the Catholics 
already existing in the world’s mission 
lands. This is a most presumptuous 
and unfair thought when we realize 
that almost twice that number of 
priests are at work in the United States 
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among less that one-tenth the number 
of people—priests who are not handi- 
capped by the barriers of language and 
exotic custom. In addition, the Church 
in Europe has been decimated by long 
years of war. Seminaries have been 
destroyed, the flower of the youth 
killed. In France, thousands of priests 
perished in the war; 2000 parishes are 
said to be empty. In Poland the 
Catholic priesthood has been syste- 
matically destroyed and scattered, and 
many of the clergy are in concentration 
camps in Siberia. The most recent 
figures available show that one-quarter 
of the priests and seminarians in the 
German army were casualties. Arch- 
bishop Cushing tells about a prison 
camp he visited in this country, com- 
posed largely of German soldiers. In 
that camp were 48 seminarians and 
seven priests. ‘‘Multiply that many 
times,’’ says the Archbishop, ‘and 


you will come to the conclusion that 
there is a tremendous scarcity of 


priests in Europe.’’ Did you know 
that a few months ago the Holy Father 
gave the laity in one part of Poland 
permission to give Holy Communion 
to one another? Why? Because there 
are no priests! In Spain 6000 priests 
perished in the Civil War; half the 
parishes of the nation are without 
pastors. Italy ... Belgium... Hol- 
land . . . England—the terrible roll 
call goes on. Does this affect you 
and me? Decidedly! That is why 
the Holy Father looks to our nation 
as an “arsenal of vocations.’”’ We 
must prepare to shoulder part of the 
burden formerly carried by the Euro- 
pean nations. We must rise upwards 
until, instead of 5% of the mission per- 
sonnel, we have something nearer 
25%. 

If we are to-do this, we must re- 
orientate our thinking. Our present 


approach is wrong; it is like watching 
a football game through the wrong end 
of a pair of binoculars. We think too 
much about what we have done, the 
sacrifices our nation has made, and not 
enough about what we must do. We 
consider the great work done by our 
priests here at home and our missioners 
abroad and stop there. In this, it 
seems, we make. our great mistake. 
We live in the past and not for the fu- 
ture—and when an organization begins 
to live in the past, to rest on its oars, 
to become complacent while consider- 
ing its achievements, then it must be- 
ware, for this is the first sign of old age, 
of decadence. America is a great and 
glorious nation, still possessing its 
youth. It is a growing nation, full of 
development and opportunity. Amer- 
ica does things in a big way. And we 
are part of America. 


Source of Vocations 


Where are the necessary vocations 
to come from? There are in the 
United States to-day 3,205,804 child- 
ren under Catholic instruction. In 
addition, Msgr. (now Bishop) William 
A. Scully, Secretary of Education of 
the Archdiocese of New York, says 
that one-half of the Catholic children 
in this country are in public schools— 
one-half both in the larger cities and 
in rural areas. Taking this large 
group and adding it to the number 
under Catholic instruction, we arrive 
at an approximate figure of more than 
6,000,000 young men and women upon 
whom we can draw for our vocational 
requirements. The numbers are there. 

Now, if it is true that God plants in 
the hearts of young men the desire for 
the priesthood and the Religious life 
according to need, we can be sure that 
in this vast multitude of young men 
and women are sufficient numbers of 
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vocations to fill all our needs, 7f we will 
only go out and get them. 

This brings up the central point of 
this article. It is the solemn respon- 
sibility of the priest to gather laborers 
into Our Lord’s vineyard. The priest 
is called an “‘alter Christus.’’ If he is 
to arrive at the fulfillment of his voca- 
tion, he should become the living 
image of his Master. Our Blessed 
Lord raised up His successors. He 
searched the roads of Judea for His 
disciples and apostles. By the Sea of 
Galilee he found Peter and Andrew. 
Matthew was discovered sitting in the 
customs house counting tax money. 
It is significant that these men did not 
come to Our Lord. He went to them. 
“You have not chosen Me,” He told 
them, ‘‘but I have chosen you.”” The 
words he addressed to Matthew were 
simple and direct: ‘Follow Me.” Yet, 
all too many priests can say that never 
once in their lives have they addressed 
these words to a young man, that never 
once did they invite a young man to 
follow in the footsteps of the Master. 

Although priests over the country 
are doing a grand job, yet in a recent 
vocational questionnaire taken up 
among the students of one seminary, 
73% of the seminarians said that they 
had never heard a vocational talk 
from any of their parish priests. It 
was the further consenus of opinion 
that the parish priest is not actively 
trying to interest boys in the priest- 
hood. 57% of the boys said that they 
never had any type of vocational in- 
struction, whether in school, ‘club, or 
parish. The great wonder, then, is 
not that we have so few vocations, 
but that we have so many, consider- 
ing the obstacles the good Lord must 
overcome to bring boys to His divine 
calling. The priest represents God 
here on earth, and should be zealous 


about his Master’s business; part of 
that zeal is concerned with providing 
recruits for the Master’s work. 

The story of Francis Xavier and 
Ignatius Loyola can be the subject of 
many meditations. It is interesting 
to consider the outcome if Ignatius 
had not been so persistent. The 
founder of the Jesuits looked through 
the worldly veneer of the young 
Spanish nobleman, saw through the 
pomp and vanity with which he sur- 
rounded himself, and recognized a man 
that had a contribution to make to the 
world in the service of Christ. At 
first annoyed by the approaches of the 
ex-captain of artillery, Xavier finally 
gave heed to the oft repeated ques- 
tion: “‘What does it profit a man if he 
gains the whole world and suffers the 
loss of his soul?’’ Xavier then became 
the means of salvation for countless 
thousands as well as an inspiration for 
unnumbered young men of succeeding 
generations. 


Solution Rests with Priests 


At a recent vocation conference in 
New York City at which twenty dio- 
ceses and 36 Religious Orders were rep- 
resented, priest after priest arose to 
say that the clergy had in their hands 
the solution for the whole vocational 
problem. Bishop Joseph Donahue, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, made 
an impressive plea for priests to in- 
terest themselves in vocational prob- 
lems and said: “For the last twenty 
years I have made many retreats, and 
there seems to be a change in the form 
of meditation and retreats. I know 
when I was a young man some con- 
ferences were generally given on Re- 
ligious vocations, telling the young 
priests to foster them, to help along the 
Religious Orders by having young par- . 
ish girls enter into the convent life. 
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I don’t know what has been your ex- 
perience, but you very seldom hear a 
sermon on vocations to-day. I can 
say I think that for the last twenty 
years I have never heard a conference 
on fostering vocations.” 

Father Richard Vahey, O.P., echoed 
the same sentiments: ‘The main 
cause for the lack of vocations may be 
laid directly at the doorstep of the in- 
dividual priest. Now I can safely 
say, I believe, that some priests take 
no interest whatsoever in vocational 
work, or at least very little interest, 
and as a result many vocations are 
lost. In some cases I have even heard 
priests boast of the fact that they 
have never encouraged a boy or girl to 
become a priest, Brother or Sister. 
Now, perhaps one of the reasons for 
this is ignorance on the part of the 
priest with regard to the need for voca- 
tions. Another reason is because some 
priests seem to have the erroneous con- 
viction that, since vocations come from 
God, therefore they should not busy 
themselves about building up a more 
extensive priesthood. Of course, the 
first part of that proposition is true. 
Vocations do come from God, even 
though theologians differ with regard 
as to just how the call comes from God. 
As Bishop Griffin so well put it, priests 
are supposed to be coadjutors of God. 
They are supposed to codperate in the 
work of vocations. Now, there is one 
thing we are certain of, and that is: 
Divine Providence provides for the 
needs of the Church ministry by the 
bestowal upon some select souls of 
certain qualities of character and cer- 
tain graces of soul which fit them for 
the ministry.” 

Msgr. John Hagan, Superintendent 


of Schools for the Diocese of Cleve- 


land, says: ‘“‘Both priests and Sisters 
have really made insignificant efforts 


to garner vocations. These vocations 
are there in great number, but the 
trend seems to have been to throw on 
the aspirant the whole burden of forc- 
ing the attention of those who should 
be the ones to encourage and invite 
confidence.” 

Msgr. McDonnell of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith in speaking of voca- 
tions quotes the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, who wrote 
in a personal letter on the question of 
vocations: ‘‘The work is one that is 
most important to the future of the 
Church and most dear to the heart of 
the Holy Father.”’ 

The priest is not called ‘Father’ 
without reason He is the spiritual 
father of his flock. Should he not 
raise up spiritual sons who will one 
day march in his place? The voca- 
tional school of Christ has been im- 
itated by all successful apostles. Igna- 
tius Loyola, Francis of Assisi, Dom- 
inic, all of them had so many spiritual 
sons that great Orders were started. 
We can cover our country with semi- 
naries, but these seminaries can only be 
filled by priestly zeal. Good diffuses 
itself. Any priest worthy of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Great High 
Priest cannot help but long for more 
and more priests that will proclaim 
His name to all men. 


The Nature of a Vocation 

At this point it is probably wise to 
inject a few brief ideas on the nature 
of a vocation, since the matter is not 
always tooclear. A vocation is simply 
a calling from God to do His chosen 
work. It is an unceasing call made to 
our youth. As Archbishop Cushing 
writes: ‘Consistent with His will 
concerning the application of the 
Redemption, God never ceases to in- 
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vite, with infinite condescension and 
affection, young men and young women 
from all classes and conditions of 
life to choose Him as their portion and 
to dedicate themselves to the aposto- 
late of preaching, educating and pray- 
ing in His Name and for the advance- 
ment of His glory.” If the call to 
His service is made according to the 
Church’s need, many more young men 
are being called to the priestly state 
than we are now educating in our semi- 
naries. How, then, are these voca- 
tions to be recognized? 

The results of talking to hundreds of 
boys leaves the impression that all too 
often a young man thinks that a voca- 
tion must be accompanied by some 
sort of a sensible sign—he believes that 
he should physically feel the grace of 
God pouring into his soul. Such a 
mistaken idea is partly our own fault. 
We show photographs of Christ stand- 


ing at the shoulder of a boy and whis- 
pering: “Come, follow Me.’ And the 
youth expects something like this to 
happen. Actually, as we know, noth- 
ing like this occurs. We need only to 
examine the foundations of our own 


vocation to realize this. Pius XI in 
his Encyclical on the Priesthood made 
this point clear when he wrote: “A 
true priestly vocation ...is not es- 
tablished so much by some inner feel- 
ing or devout attraction, which may 
sometimes be absent or hardly per- 
ceptible; but rather by a right inten- 
tion in the aspirant, together with a 
combination of physical, intellectual 
and moral qualities which make him 
fitted for such a state of life.” 

We must then seek boys of high 


moral and intellectual calibre, and any 
boy of such condition should be en- 
couraged to go into the seminary pro- 
vided he has the desire to accomplish 
good for souls. The young man, says 
our Holy Father, “must look to the 
priesthood solely from the noble mo- 
tive of consecrating himself in the 
service of God and the salvation of 
souls. He must likewise have, or at 
least strive earnestly to acquire, solid 
piety, perfect purity of life and suf- 
ficient knowledge.’”’ At Maryknoll, 
when boys ask us if they have a voca- 
tion, we tell them to check themselves 
against the following. If they can 
answer “yes” in each instance, then 
they can presume they have a voca- 
tion (dependent, of course, on their 
acceptance by a Superior): (1) good 
health; (2) more than average intelli- 
gence; (3) generosity; (4) piety anda 
desire to help all men in the name of 
Christ; (5) common sense; (6) a 
sense of humor. While the Church 
in 1912 sanctioned the teaching that a 
vocation to the priesthood is conferred 
by the bishop at the time of ordina- 
tion, yet, it is not fair to say that a boy 
has no vocation simply because he 
has not yet been called by the bishop. 
Perhaps, it might be better to use the 
word “‘invitation,’’ and say that Our 
Lord gives any boy with the proper 
qualifications an invitation to promote 
His cause. The fact whether he has a 
vocation will be discovered in the 
seminary. Our Lord through us calls 
for volunteers. Not every one who 
presents himself will be acceptable; 
the seminary is designed to weed out 
the misplaced and unfit. 





Sermons on Saint Paul 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


The life of St. Paul is a rich lode of 
sermon material. From the angle of 
human interest, there is no other career 
in the whole realm of hagiography 
comparable with his. From the blind- 
ing moment of his conversion on the 
road to Damascus till the tragic 
morning of his martyrdom, his life 
was filled with dramatic episodes. 
But his career was more than a pano- 
rama of bright incidents: it was more 
like a great thought that blazed its 
way across the years by sheer force of 
its dynamic power. 

Above all, the fiery son of Tarsus 
was an apostle. Almost instinctively, 
the preacher tends to spotlight this 
dominating feature of his personality. 
How little interest there is in the 
ordinary congregation for the cause of 
enlarging the Kingdom of God on 
earth! The fire of apostolic action is 
dead as ashes. If the preacher chooses 
to speak on the missionary spirit, 
where will you find a more convincing 
model than the Great Apostle? With 
millions of countrymen outside the 
Faith, ninety millions in fact, the 
average Catholic sits back and suns 
himself in the little chair of his own 
personal devotion. The heathens are 
so far away, you know! And, after 
all, doesn’t he subscribe to a foreign 
mission magazine? 

Meanwhile his neighbor next door 
is not only not helped towards the 
Church, but is actually impeded by 
the indifference of the Catholic. Many 
prospective converts have regarded 
the languor of Catholics as an argu- 
ment against the Church. If Catho- 


lics won’t stir a little finger for the 
Faith, it cannot be the true religion of 
Christ: or, in other words, their 
religion isn’t worth talking about. 
That’s the reasoning of some inquirers. 
Perhaps these same torpid Catholics 
are praying hard for conversions, but, 
after all, faith cometh by hearing and 
God wants us to speak the good word, 
even if it’s only a whisper. 


Have We Become the 
“Church Dormant’? 

Someone has called the Church on 
earth the Church Dormant. In places 
it is like a dignified and innocuous 
club, asking only to be left alone. It 
begins to move when something stings 
it. Ten years ago in Spain the Reds 
were infiltrating the country and 
spreading their propaganda, but Span- 
ish Catholics were like Ferdinand the 
Bull who wished only to smell the 
flowers. 

_ St. Paul was a man of action. He 
made a long retreat in the deserts of 
Arabia, but in that time he was gather- 
ing his energies, mental, physical and 
spiritual, for a whirlwind of activity. 
He was communing with the God of 
power. The character of Hamlet re- 
minds one of certain Catholics who 
decry ‘‘proselytizing activities.’’ Ham- 
let is a man of thought, one who thinks 
too much, and as a result practically 
paralyzes his power for action. He has 
his parallel in those broad Catholics 
who feel that apostolic activity like 
Paul’s is outmoded. His militant 
missionary journeys, so they say, 
were the birth pangs of the infant 
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Church. But to-day the Church is 
mature, and we must not preach but 
rather attract others to the Faith by 
the beauty and maturity of Catholic 
thought. 

But St. Paul was a thinker, one of 
the greatest in the history of the 
Church. He was, however, no Hamlet, 
but a dynamic thinker whose thoughts 
issued in action as inevitably as 
Christ’s thoughts led Him to His 
Passion and Death. Hem and Haw 
are twin devils at the gates of the mind: 
many a noble thought has died aborn- 
ing because the thinker hesitated to 
bring it into the world of action. 

Who has not met the dear little 
convent-school graduate who affirms 
that she will never parade her religion 
or become a zealot? Her religion is 
so precious to her that she fears to 
expose to public gaze something so 
exquisitely sacred! It would be so 
undignified, gauche, and at the same 
time so narrow-minded and disrup- 
tive of the common peace! 


The Christian Apostolate Dernands 
Action 


' But we must point out to our hearers 
that the Church and her members 


must be militant; every Christian 
must, in his measure, go forth to teach 
all nations. St. Paul was not an ec- 
centric Jew who had a passion for 
interfering in the lives of others; he 
was an apostle after the desire of 
Christ’s own heart. It is of the nature 
of the Church to expand, and in ex- 
pansion to crush error and evil. There 
can be no collaboration with heresy. 
Life for a follower of Christ cannot 
be Nirvana, a time of sweet passivity. 
To be a Christian is to be a fighter 
like Paul, and like Him who said: 
“I came not to bring peace but the 
sword.” 


' Yet, by a strange paradox our only 
weapon in attempting to win new souls 
to Christ should be the weapon that 
Paul used: the kindness of Christ. 
The “chip” should be not on the 
shoulder but on the heart. Peter’s 
sword received no blessing of Our 
Lord. They who take the sword shall 
perish by it. The kindliness of Paul 
shines out from the pages of his Epistles 
like a mellow, healing light. His 
black and bitter hatred of error hid 
itself behind his love for people. 
There is an old play called ‘A Woman 
Killed with Kindness.’ Paul, the 
kindly, numbered his victims by tke 
tens of thousands. 


Seekers after the Unknown God 


There are so many sincere non- 
Catholics who are searching for the 
truth. Pugnacious apologetics will 
only retard them in their journey. 
They are seeking the ‘“‘Unknown God.”’ 
Paul on the Areopagus told the men of 
Athens that he found among their 
idols an altar on which was written: 
To the Unknown God. ‘What there- 
fore you worship, without knowing it, 
that I preach to you,”’ said the Great 
Apostle. 

Millions of our fellow-Americans 
are seeking the God that is unknown 
to them but so well-known to us, 
Jesus Christ. Some of them already 
believe Catholic doctrines—are not 
Protestant doctrines. planks that were 
stolen from the bark of Peter in the 
sixteenth century? How often a con- 
vert says in the course of instruction: 
“But I’ve always believed that, 
Father!” And if they do not hold to 
specific Catholic dogmas, they are at 
least searching for a source of purity 
and truth that they will find only in 
the Catholic Church. . 

Even among those who hate the 
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Church there is often a sincere search 
for the Unknown God. Paul himself 
was a fanatical but sincere Pharisee, 
who went to the high priests of Jeru- 
salem ‘‘breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter” against the disciples of 
Christ. In his Epistle to the Galatians 
he tells how he made progress in his 
own religion above many of his equals, 
“being more abundantly zealous for 
the traditions of my Fathers’ (Gal., 
i. 14). There are many fiery Sauls 
to-day breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the Church; their 
devils are not cast out by boxing gloves 
but by kindness and correct informa- 
tion. We ought to realize that, if we 
were taught from childhood that the 
Church is a black monster, we too 
would hate it. 


The Apostolate of Sympathy 
Cardinal Newman has a beautiful 


sermon on the Sympathy of St. Paul. 
No doubt that sympathy went out 


even to his enemies. There is an in- 
cident in the life of Francis Xavier 
that mirrors forth that apostle’s love 
for his enemies. At Malacca, Francis 
inaugurated the custom of passing 
through the streets at sundown ringing 
a bell as a signal to the inhabitants to 
say a prayer for those in purgatory 
and for souls in mortal sin. A crowd 
of children from his catechism class 
followed him. Now, in the Portuguese 
settlement at Malacca there was a 
learned rabbi with a very sharp tongue. 
He took vast satisfaction in deriding 
Francis for this bell-ringing procession 
which he considered ludicrous. 

There were many converts in Ma- 
lacca ‘who perhaps would have gladly 
punched the rabbi’s nose, but Francis 
was interested in saving the rabbi’s 
soul, not in mangling his face. He 
went to visit the rabbi, formed a close 


acquaintance with him, talked over 
difficulties with him, and the final 
result was Baptism. A superb example 
of convert-making strategy! Realiz- 
ing that the Holy Spirit was internally 
working in the soul of the rabbi, 
Francis coéperated externally through 
kindness. Too often, Catholics pay 
back insult with insult, thus undoing 
in the soul of the prospective convert 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Suffering as a Factor in the Apostolate 


The Sufferings of St. Paul also offer 
a mine of material for sermons. In 
his case, there is a very definite causal 
relationship between his hardships and 
the high nobility of his character. 
From a human point of view, we might 
logically expect that Christ would do 
everything in his power to facilitate 
the work of St. Paul. Was not the 
fiery Jew a man of great ability of 
mind and speech, and was not the 
Infant Church in dire need of such an 
apostle? Yet, as we read the Acts of 
the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles 
we seem to sense a very strange at- 
titude on the part of Our Lord. In- 
stead of helping the new convert, he 
makes it hard for him. The words of 
Our Lord after Saul’s conversion 
ring out over his head like the crack 
of a whip: ‘I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for My name’s 
sake.” 

Paul was blind for three days after 
his conversion, and this blindness was 
like a prediction of the sufferings yet 
to come. The trials and dangers and 
hardships were so amazing that they 
make an almost incredible story. At 
Damascus some Jews determined to 
murder him. But some of his friends 
arranged for his escape by lowering him 
in a basket from the city walls. It 
was probably in Antioch of Pisidia 
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that he thrice experienced the “sting 
of the flesh.” We don’t know what 
this affliction was (perhaps malaria), 
but it was painful, so much so that he 
prayed to be delivered from it. Per- 
haps it was here at Antioch that he 
received one of the scourgings men- 
tioned in II Corinthians, vi. 5. At 
Lystra, a crowd stoned him until 
they thought he was dead, and then 
dragged the body out the city gate 
and threw it in a ditch. At Philippi, 
he was flogged and thrown into prison. 
In II Cor., xi. 24-26, we have a general 
picture of the tribulations of the 
Apostle. 


“Of the Jews five times did I re- 
ceive forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 

-a night and a day I was in the depth 
of the sea. 

“In journeyings often, in perils 


of waters, in perils of robbers, in 


perils from my own nation, in perils 
from the Gentiles, i in perils from the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils from false 
brethren.” 


Life was for Paul a constant suc- 
cession of sufferings. There was little 
surcease until the sunny “morning 
when he left the Ostian Gate, bared 
his shoulders to the executioner, and 
committed his soul to God. 

If Christ had smoothed the way for 
Paul, he would perhaps have been no 
more than a timid little preacher. 
But he had an almost superhuman 
work to do, and he had to have super- 
human courage and endurance to ac- 
complish it. He had to evangelize 
the world, and a mediocre character 
would fail ere the task was half-com- 
pleted. When we read the life of St. 
Paul and the story of his achieve- 
ments, we begin to realize why Christ 


said that the new convert must suffer 
many things for His name’s sake. 

The sermon application of this phase 
of Paul’s life is quite obvious. A bed 
of roses is bad for the backbone. 
Nobility of character can be developed 
only under the stress of great suffering 
or adversity. When suffering comes, 
offer it up to God who alone can give 
it value and meaning. 


The Folly of the Cross 


Another fertile theme for preaching 
is St. Paul’s concept of the Folly of the 
Cross. 


“For the doctrine of the cross is 
foolishness to those who perish, but 
to those who are saved .. . it is the 
power of God. ... For the Jews 
ask for signs, and the Greeks look 
for ‘wisdom’; but we, for our part, 
preach a crucified Christ” (I Cor., 
i. 18). 

There is a story to the effect that 
St. Bonaventure once asked St. 
Thomas: ‘What is the source of your 
knowledge?” Pointing to a crucifix 
Thomas said: ‘There is my book.” 

As we read the Epistles, we see that 
Paul considered the Crucifixion as the 
focal point of all history. The Cross 
casts its shadow backwards in time 
over all the years of the Old Law. 
The kindness of David, the loyalty 
of Moses, the good works of the 
pagans—all have eternal significance 
only because of the Redeeming Sacri- 
fice. Christ on the Cross scanned the 
ancient prophecies, saw that all were 
fulfilled, and then cried out: ‘It is 
consummated.”’ 

The Cross casts its shadow forward 
into all history. All the great men 
and movements since Christ’s time 
have eternal value only in so far as 
they are united to the sacrifice on the 
Cross. France will fall and be liberated 
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again and again before the world 
ends, but the Frenchman who dies in 
grace will save his soul forever. 

The world may consider the Cruci- 
fixion a foolish fable, but we Christians 
are sure that Almighty God died on 
the Cross. Christ may appear like a 
forlorn figure to the pagans. They 
see in Him only a weak, bleeding, de- 
luded prophet. But God has chosen 
the weak, base, and foolish things to 
confound the wise. Under all the ap- 
parent weakness is the Omnipotent, 
Almighty, Everlasting God—‘‘He who 
walks on the waves of the sea, upon 
the wings of the wind, and about the 
poles of heaven.” 


Worldly Craft and Divine Wisdom 


Paul in I Corinthians tells how he 
preaches, not the wisdom of the world, 
but the wisdom of God, mysterious 
and hidden. Had the rulers of the 
world known it, they never would 
have crucified the Lord of Glory. 
This godly wisdom reveals to us that 
death has lost its sting for us, for 
Christ’s resurrection is the glorious 
promise of our own. Paul weaves this 
idea in a beautiful way into the lesson 
of the Cross. The decree against us 


has been taken down by Christ, be- 


cause He united His divinity to our 
humanity. 


We can expand the germ thoughts 
contained in Paul’s Epistles. We can 
all learn the wisdom of the Cross 
through bitter experience. We like 
to feel that life is all flowers and joy. 
But the years bring maturity and a 
realization that there is a bitter core 
at the heart of things. Men try to 
escape this bitterness in drink, or 
drugs or amusement—but vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity (Ecclesi- 
astes, i. 2)! 

Again we learn from St. Paul that 
the Cross makes us sad first to make 
us happy later. It tells us that, if 
we begin with pleasure, we end in pain. 
“For it is written: I will catch the 
wise in their craftiness.” But if we 


seek first the way of the Lord, all these 
other things shall be added unto us: 
“For other foundation no one can lay, 
but that which has been laid, which is 
Christ Jesus” (I Cor., iii. 11). 


The above suggestions are but a few 
of the countless sermon ideas that 
might be gleaned from the life of St. 
Paul. In that life there is no lack of 
color and vivid incident; there are 
violent clashes of temperament and 
conflicts of personality. With such a 
background of interest, it should not 
be difficult for a preacher to present 
the teaching of St. Paul in all its fire, 
piety and profundity. 





Is the Perpetual Novena a Parish Need? 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Only.a few weeks ago I had my at- 
tention drawn to a parish where night 
after night from New Year’s to New 
Year’s there are church services. 
These services are diversified to this 
extent: on four nights a week, Sun- 
day, Monday, Wednesday, and Satur- 
day, there is Compline; on Tuesday, 
Rosary devotions; on Thursday, Holy 
Hour; on Friday, Stations of the 
' Cross. Over the years I have heard of 
a few parishes having the Rosary and 
Benediction every night, with facili- 
ties afforded for those who want to go 
to confession... The parish mentioned 
above, with the changing program of 
services, has a fair attendance when the 
nights are averaged; but even if few 
people came to services nightly, they 
are a reminder to the whole neighbor- 
hood of God and eternity—teaching 
by demonstration that we should be 
tithing some of our leisure hours in the 
evening, no less than of our pre-work 
hours in the morning. In other words, 
the evening devotions nightly are a 
complement of the Mass and the Com- 
munion. An interesting feature of 
this parish we are citing is that it has 
no Children’s Mass on Sunday; nor 
has it compulsory attendance at morn- 
ing Mass for the school children. One 
of the all-round live assistants told me 
that there is only a single group in the 
parish who cannot be reached in ap- 
preciable numbers for frequent Mass 
and Communion; and this group con- 
sists precisely of those who were herded 
to Mass in their childhood days as a 
part of the school program, acquiring 
piety by way of stuffing. This process 


in the material order kills poultry 
being prepared for market, if it is con- 
tinued any length of time. The con- 
tinuous nightly devotions in this par- 
ticular parish may, indeed, be an ef- 
fect and not a cause of a general and 
intenser devotion. But the perpetual 
novena does seem to add an element of 
spirituality that no city parish can af- 
ford to be without. 

In tracing the growth of this de- 
votional movement, I am able to go 
back to the beginning of the century by 
reason of an incident which fixed itself 
in my memory. While I was in college, 
the brother of a schoolmate was killed 
suddenly by an accident in the course 
of his work. At the wake, in those 
days when monthly confession and 
Communion were common only among 
the devout, one of the grieving sisters 
took great consolation from the fact 
that a girl chum had told her that on 
the very morning of the day her brother 
had met his death, she had seen him at 
Mass and Communion at St. Peter’s 
—‘‘where everyone in Chicago meets 
everyone else.’”’ That parish was the 
first, I think (at least here in the Mid- 
dle West), to demonstrate the réle 
which a down-town parish can play in 
the life of a big city. That was in the 
days when there were no perpetual 
novenas; but there was often a suc- 
cession of different novenas that began 
complementing the liturgical services. 
Even then the annual novenas to St. 
Ann and to respective parish patrons 
were proving their devotional value. 
For some two decades now we have 
been having all-year-round novenas, 
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mostly to Our Lady under one or other 
title, with devotions one day a week 
after the introductory nine days. 
These devotions are fostered by peri- 
odic refreshments of nine days at least 
once a year and in some places several 
times a year, especially before the 
principal feasts of Our Lady. These 
perpetual novenas do seem to have 
already established themselves as a 
secondary, yet valuable part of parish 
devotional life. Pastors who have 
these novenas are for the most part 
enthusiastic over them, but there are 
some parishes which have tried them 
and report them unsuccessful. I 
wonder, however, whether in these 
parishes daily Mass or daily Masses 
take hold of an appreciable number of 
persons outside of the lock-steppers— 
youngsters forced to go to Mass on 
school days, with whom in a good mi- 
nority of cases this system is so ineffec- 
tive that the piety-driven youngsters 
fail to go to Mass on Sundays during 
the vacation period. Let me cite, 
however, the pastor who is typical of 
a pastoral corps whose name the 
country over is legion—a pastor who 
after nearly twenty-five years of ex- 
perience wouldn’t think of giving up 
the perpetual novena. 


He Has Made It Work in Two Parishes 


His first parish was numerically 
small, being situated in the outlying 
district of a big city—in a neighbor- 
hood predominantly, in fact almost ex- 
clusively, non-Catholic. He started 
one of Our Lady’s novenas almost as 
soon as he came into that parish. 
When he got his first assistant, he be- 
gan having always by way of rule two 
priests present on Tuesday nights for 
the novena. Then after ten years or 
so he was transferred to a large city 
parish. Now he not only continues 


to assist in person at the novena 
weekly, but he has his three assist- 
ants on hand also for the ceremonial 
blessings. He introduces variety by 
bringing in an outside preacher of note 
several times a year for a service of 
nine days just before a major feast of 
Our Lady. Last summer I heard him 
expatiate on the good results he had 
witnessed in each of the two parishes 
into which he introduced the perpetual 
novena. I used to hear a deceased 
colleague of mine cite this same pastor 
as testifying frequently to what a 
novena can do for a parish, if it is 
painstakingly conducted every week, 
and if from time to time a solemn 
novena is preached by a capable and 
piety-inspiring preacher. Yet, there 
is many a chary churchman who sus- 
pects that novenas have their appeal 
to pastors, because a novena is an easy 
way of getting necessary or useful 
parish support. That, of course, may 
be an incidental consequence of the 
perpetual novena or any other kind of 
novena. So also is it an incidental 
result of the cultivation of frequent 
Mass and Communion. As a late 
bishop said: “If you get people going 
to Mass and Communion frequently 
and in large numbers, you need not 
worry over church support, because 
experience shows that those approach- 
ing the altar daily or frequently tend 
to give to God’s house more rather 
than less than they can afford.” One 
of the distrustful churchmen referred 
to continued so up to last spring. He 
was then convinced to the contrary; 
and only the other evening, before I 
write, did he reiterate his praise of the 
converting experiment. 


The Doubting Dean 


Before this priest had witnessed in 
his own parish what thirty minutes of 
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devotion one night a week can do for 
parishioners, he might have character- 
ized the perpetual novena as one 
method of appealing to persons of 
shallow and whimsical devotional tend- 
encies—tendencies which may be left 
uncultivated without any noticeable 
loss in the spiritual riches of the parish, 
and, if cultivated, produce no appreci- 
able gain. He himself is too gentle in 
his charity to hint that trying to in- 
crease church revenue by catering to 
the infantile taste of novenites is, in 
the words of the old slang expression, 
like taking candy away from the baby. 
Our churchman was approached last 
winter about introducing in his novena- 
less parish a relatively new perpetual 
novena to Our Lady, based on a world- 
wide devotion a century old. Willing 
to codperate, he arranged for the in- 
troductory exercises on Low Sunday— 
a bad time for prolonged church at- 
tendance because of the let-up visible 
even in pious souls after the Lenten 
and Holy Week devotions. Our 
churchman’s first surprise came when 
he saw the church filled that Low Sun- 
day afternoon, and then again in the 
evening; and this attendance was 
maintained for two or three times a 
day for the ensuing novena week. His 
second surprise was to find that the 
people kept coming one night a week 
after the missioner had left—and still 
keep coming. His third surprise was 
the discovery that persons who have 
been away from the Sacraments for 
varying periods of time either choose a 
novena night to go to confession, or 
admit, when going to confession at the 
regular time, that the first impulse to 
return to God came during a novena ex- 
ercise. Let us now introduce another 
priest who has a much longer experi- 
ence of the worth of the perpetual 


novena. 


Secular Priest with Fifteen Years of 
Novena Preaching 


I was talking to this priest not long 
ago on this very subject. He is in a 
parish where a perpetual novena was 
in full swing before he was put in 
charge, a perpetual novena in honor of 
St. Ann. Consequently, it cannot be 
argued that it is the universal media- 
tion of Mary that automatically brings 
success to this particular perpetual 
novena, even if it could be truly al- 
leged for the successes of Marian 
novenas proper. We must remember, 
of course, that St. Ann novenas in 
preparation for the feast of July 26 
were perhaps the most frequented kind 
of novena several decades ago, when 
multiplied novena exercises on the 
same day were practically unheard of. 
This priest I found more emphatic re- 
garding the tangible fruits of perpetual 
novenas than any priest of my ac- 
quaintance whose work it is to intro- 
duce novenas into parishes. I asked 
him for a digest of his views on the 
perpetual novena, and this is what 
he wrote: 


“In view of the growing interest 
in novenas, wouldn’t it be timely to 
stress the latent good found in this 
type of devotion? Personally I 
think a novena is a goad against 
which too many of the even well- 
intentioned brethren have kicked for 
the simple reason that they have 
placed novenas—with too little in- 
vestigation, because of preconceived 
ideas—in one of two classes: (a) 
rackets, or (b) sentimentality. 

“T myself was an ardent sub- 
scriber to the first proposition until 
some fifteen years ago. Since then 
I have learned, through the inter- 
vening years of experience, that 
novenas can do what oftentimes mis- 
sions and even individual contacts 
do not accomplish. People who have 
been away from the Sacraments from 
five to fifty years have been brought 
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back through novenas. They have 
told me with their own lips that mis- 
sions either left them cold, or scared 
them off. The way I figure it is 
this: a mission to most people has 
but one object—to bring back the 
soul to God or to hold the soul for 
God. On the other hand, to the 
ordinary person a novena has many 
purposes, particularly that of ob- 
taining spiritual or temporal favors, 
favors for self or for others. And to 
gain the attention of some particular 
Saint there is the conviction that a 
house-cleaning of the soul is a de- 
sirable, if not a needed, start. 
Therefore, . . Again, the instruc- 
tions of a novena are for the most 
part shorter and of a kind calculated 
to attract and to appeal by reason 
of their simplicity. This last fact I 
find especially true of non-Catholics 
who have been converted through 
novenas. I recall, too, many a hard- 
ened case who had his or her steps 
turned towards God because of a 
novena made. 

“As far as the alleged monetary 
racket is concerned, it has been my 
own experience at Lourdes, Annecy, 
Lisieux, Prague, Padua, Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré, that a money offering 
was taken for granted and in no way 
repelled the devotees. Whatever 
sacrifice was entailed in the making 
of that offering was considered al- 
most as essential as the purely spir- 
itual works involved. Never was it 
the laity who found fault with this 
aspect of novenas. Too many beams 
in the eyes of many of the brethren 
of the cloth have prevented their 
seeing the forest for the trees. 

“To me the novena is an instru- 
ment of God’s grace which should 
be in every parish—an indispensable 
feature of parish life. And now is 
the time!’’ 

Vox CLAMANS, 
CLAMITANS IN DESERTO. 


Starting and Growth of One 
Perpetual Novena 


One of the quite widespread novenas 
to Our Lady is hardly a dozen years 





old; yet, it has already been intro- 
duced into over 2000 parishes in this 
country. The priest in charge of this 
novena band writes me that he was 
given this Fall two extra priests by his 
Provincial for the novena work, and 
then he had to borrow fourteen more 
from the different mission bands of his 
province. He could use fifty priests — 
here and now, if he had them, in the 
extending of this novena to parishes 
now without it, and of renewing it in 
parishes already having it—renewing 
it in the sense of giving nine continuous 
days of exercises after the manner of 
its first introduction. This perpetual 
novena began in the parish church 
connected with the provincial house of 
the priest who inaugurated it. This 
priest did not think of extending it to 
other qgurches himself; for he had 
been long in charge of another activity 
of his institute. He suspected that 
other parishes would want or might 
want the novena; yet, he had no 
thought of systematically promoting it. 
That development is something which 
came when the original perpetual 
novena became a weekly religious 
event in the big city of its origin. 
Before I cite in summary form the 
full account of the beginning of this 
already great perpetual novena (ob- 
tained from one on the spot who saw it 
grow and is not a member of the pro- 
moting and preaching band), I might 
direct passing attention to a bi- 
monthly bulletin which the Director of 
this perpetual novena sends out to the 
churches having the novena—or rather 
to the pastors of these churches. Each 
issue, in the correspondence depart- 
ment, stresses intentions that all might 
well pray for in every exercise, and then 
gives a list of favors culled from among 
hundreds reported to headquarters. 
The November issue carries such cap- 
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tions as these for the listed favors: 
Home Again; Mother Dies; Prisoner 
in Japan; Called by God; Back from 
Bataan; Sleeps Soundly; Health 
Improved; Not a Scratch; Con- 
verted; Drink; Non-Catholic Soldier; 
Two Soldier Sons; Typhoons; Mother 
Converted; Brother Returns. The 
Mother Converted excerpt is worth 
quoting: ‘Thanks be to Our Lady of 
——for a very special favor granted. 
I made the solemn novena for the con- 
version of my mother, who was not a 
Catholic. On the third night of the 
Novena she came to church with me, 
Before the Novena was over, she made 
arrangements to receive instructions; 
and now I am happy to say she was 
received into the Church, and is ex- 
tremely grateful for the great grace of 
faith that was bestowed on her.’g 
Now for the descriptive letter on the 
origin and growth of the perpetual 
novena we have just been discussing: 


“Here at long last are the few 
jottings you requested in your recent 
letter. Earliest novena prayers, 
1920. Consecration of Mary’s Cen- 
tral Shrine, September 8, 1927; this 
preceded by a solemn Novena to Our 
Lady of ——. Each year thereafter 
we had four solemn Novenas at the 
Shrine (9 successive days for each). 
On December 8, 1930, at 8 p.m., 
Father——opened the first service 
of the Perpetual Novena. The idea 
was his own; and no one around 

. here had any intimation of how suc- 
cessful it would be. This first service 
was attended by about 200 persons. 
The growth was gradual. The fol- 
lowing July a second service was 
added. Then, as the crowds grew, 
service after service was added until 
a few years ago we reached the num- 
ber of 12. The first service begins 
at 7 a.m., the last at 9 p.m. 

“We calculate that about 18,000 
people attend each Monday. Con- 
fessions start at 6.45 a.m., and are 
heard at each service during the day 


and evening with about 20 priests 
hearing in relays of three or four. I 
would say that from 800 to 1000 
confessions are heard each novena 
day and evening. One priest does 
the preaching, with a change of 
preachers every month. We pay 
great attention to these two features 
in the Novena—that is, the confes- 
sions and the sermons (ten minutes 
in duration). We of the office lead 
the singing, make the announce- 
ments, read the prayers and favors. 
Other priests give the Benedictions. 
All told, about 25 priests are en- 
gaged in each weekly Novena day. 
The congregations are made up (be- 
sides of Catholics) of many Jews, 
Protestants, and miscellaneous. 
This we know from the letters and 
from the calls these people make in 
the sacristy after the devotions. 
Some of those who have attended or 
are attending, we generally have 
under instruction after a while. Our 
annual number of converts averages 
around 300 from this source. But 
this includes only those we hear from 
by letter. Undoubtedly there are 
many others who never let us know 
of their conversion. Some years ago 
a local pastor told me that during the 
previous year he had had 30 con- 
verts, and every one of them had 
come to him as a result of a Novena 
made at the Shrine. We are now 
contemplating a special class for 
converts; and I think, once the 
word gets around, we shall have 
a huge gathering. 

“To see things to advantage you 
would have to come in person to 
our church here and view things on a 
Monday. You would have to see 
the crowds converging at the Novena 
point from all directions—some com- 
ing by trolley and auto, and others 
on foot. You would have to see 
how we line them up downstairs 
while the service is going on upstairs; 
how we empty the church in about 
four minutes and fill it up again in 
six minutes; you would have to see 
the crowds in front of the Shrine be- 
fore and after the devotions; the 
men and the women coming into the 
sacristy for advice, etc.; then the 
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sight of the congregation filling every 
inch of standing room in the church, 
the side chapels and parts adjacent; 
and that same sight repeated time 
after time as one service succeeds 
another. 


“We read three Novena favors 
every Monday, selecting these from 
the five or six hundred favors re- 
ported to us from the previous Mon- 
day. We read no petitions; nor do 
we make any announcements except 
those directly connected with the 
Novena. The collections of each 
Monday are devoted to the support 
of our seminarians both here and 
at our major seminary. From 1932 
to 1940 the entire collections were 
given to the poor of the City, so that 
from the activity our institute which 
inaugurated the Perpetual Novena 
did not then, nor does it now, profit 
to the extent of a single penny from 
these Monday collections. 


“In 1932 the Novena began 
spreading to other churches, and at 
the last printed report there were 
2200 churches in the country that 








had it. Up to date some 275 pastors 
have asked for the introduction of 
the Novena into their churches in 
the 1945-1946 season.” 


I think the first-hand reports cited 
so far (a mere sampling) do tend 
strongly to show that the perpetual 
novena (whether to Our Lady, to St. 
Ann, or to one of the many popular and 
canonized Saints) has a place in nearly 
every parish—above all, in big city 
parishes. I think, too, that one sen- 
tence in the letter just quoted gives 
the key to success in any novena, or 
in any mission or triduum, for that 
matter: ‘Great attention must be 
paid to the confessions and the 
preaching.” 

What an opportunity for any assist- 
ant in a parish who can preach well for 
ten minutes during a novena, and for 
another assistant to hear confessions 


for as long a time as penitents care to 
come! 









Ukrainian Ordinations 


By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


In the heart of Philadelphia all was 
bustle and commotion. The trams 
rumbled along in all directions, the 
elevated trains roared overhead, the 
factories smoked, street merchants 
hawked their wares, people were hurry- 
ing to work and to the store, an indus- 
trial metropolis was absorbed in the 
day’s material cares. 

Within the very center of all this 
modern turmoil stands the Ukrainian 
Catholics’ Cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and within the sacred 
seclusion of its arched sanctuary time 
rolled back many centuries last Sep- 
tember 27. The liturgical glory of 
Constantinople came to life again; the 
whir of traffic and the roar of industry 
became but a faint background of 
sound for the poignant chanting of the 
Sacred Liturgy of the East, as the 
splendid ceremonies of Ordination were 
carried out with all the dramatic pomp 
of the Byzantine Rite. For three and 
one-half hours, hundreds of the faithful 
and scores of priests and clerics 
achieved a sublime disregard of time 
and space and modern convenience, 
as they reénacted their ancient cere- 
monials of Ordination. Six subdeacons, 
five deacons, and three priests were 
ordained amid the pontifical celebra- 
tion of one of the greatest feasts of 
the Byzantine year, the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross. 

Promptly at ten o’clock, the bishop! 
entered the cathedral and was escorted 
processionally to the sanctuary by the 
~ 1 The Most Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, 
D.D., resident in Philadelphia, Ordinary of 


the Ukrainians of the Byzantine Rite in the 
United States. 


ordinands, the deacons, and the as- 
sistant priests. Amid singing and 
incense, the ritual vesting took place 
at the throne, the bishop donning an 
amice, an alb of embroidered silk, the 
stole, cincture, cuffs and epigonation,? 
and over all the sakkos,* and finally 
the omophorion‘ and pectoral cross. 
Then, putting on his mitre® and taking 
the crozier,® he walked to the altar 
accompanied by the sacred ministers, 


~and then ascended the steps and sat 


on a faldstool at the Gospel side. 


Ordination of Subdeacons 


The six candidates for the sub- 
diaconate now came forward, and at 
the beckoning of the archpriest ap- 
proached the altar in three steps, 
genuflecting each time on both knees 
and bowing their foreheads to the 
floor. Kneeling on the bottom step 
of the altar, they read their profession 
of faith and then ascended to the 
predella, where the bishop, now stand- 
ing, imposed his right hand on the 
head of each candidate, singing a long 


prayer each time. 


2 The epigonation is an ornament shaped 
like a burse, and hangs at the bishop’s waist 
on the right side. It developed from the 
sheath used by nobles to hold the sword; 
it now indicates the power of jurisdiction. 
It is allowed to hang outside the sakkos. 

% The sakkos is the large outer vestment of 
the Byzantine bishop, resembling a long, 
loose dalmatic with wide sleeves. 

4 A broad stole of white wool marked with 
black crosses and draped about the shoulders, 
with the fringed ends pendant almost to the 
floor in front and back. Cfr. our pallium. 

5 The Byzantine mitre is a gleaming crown 
surmounted by a cross and ornamented with 
four small eikons and studded with precious 
stones. 

6 The crozier is a staff surmounted by a 
cross, at which two entwined serpents are 
pointing. 
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The chanted form of the ceremony 
is similar to our ordination forms in 
this feature that the people are always 
invited to join in prayer,’ to which 
they answer by singing three times the 
tireless response of the Byzantine 
Rite, “Héspody pomfluj’ (Kyrie 
eleison). Then the bishop sings the 
long prayer of ordination. This is 
repeated in its entirety for each candi- 
date. Then the new subdeacons 
descend to the floor, and lie prostrate 
while a litany is sung invoking God’s 
blessing upon their ministry. After 
the litany, the bishop sits on the fald- 
stool, and one by one the new sub- 
deacons approach him to receive first 
the alb and then the cincture. The 
bishop sings a prayer as he gives each 
vestment, and the prayer ends with 
the word ‘‘Axios.’”’ The people then 


sing three times ‘‘Axios’’— “‘[He is] 
worthy!” 


All this is repeated fully 
for each subdeacon. Next each can- 
didate approaches the bishop to receive 
the book of the Epistles; and when 
all have received it, they stand before 
the altar and sing an epistle, each one 
taking just a verse or two and passing 
the book on to the next. After this,each 
candidate again kneels before the 
bishop and kisses a cruet of water and 
the dish, and then pours water over 
the bishop’s hands three times. The 
bishop dries his hands on a small 
towel and puts the towel on the head of 
the subdeacon, who then retires to 
the back of the sanctuary where he 
removes the towel and takes up his 
position until Communion time. The 
bishop rises from the faldstool and 
goes processionally to the throne to 
start the Holy Liturgy with the 
familiar phrase: ‘‘Blahoslovenno tsart- 
svo Otsa i SynaiSvjataho Ducha....” 


7 Cfr. our formula, ‘‘Oremus, fratres caris- 
simi, ut, etc.” 


—‘“Blessed be the reign (empire) of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost... .” 


Glorious Pageantry of the Oriental 
Liturgy 

The Holy Liturgy has begun. Glori- 
ously the pageantry of the East un- 
folds. First, the Deacon sings the 
Irenic® Litany, with its catholicity of 
petitions and the unwearying reply 
“Héspody pomfluj’ from the people: 
for the Pope, the bishops, the clergy, 
the people, the sick, prisoners, travel- 
lers, the crops, the weather; ending 
with the general invitation to com- 
mend ourselves and each other to 
Christ, ‘‘after being mindful of the 
most holy, the most pure, the most 
blessed and glorious Lady, the Mother 
of God and ever Virgin, Mary.” The 
bishop sings the doxology,® and the 
chanters start the first antiphon. The 
antiphons are proper to-day because 
of the great feast, and so the chanters 
sing them alone. But after the second 
antiphon the whole congregation and 
the clergy join in one grand chorus to 
sing the ‘“Jedinorodny Syne’—‘‘O 
Only-begotten Son’””—a hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving to Christ for the 
Incarnation. 

Then follows the third antiphon; 
the Little Entrance” is brilliantly per- 
formed; and then the whole con- 


8 It is so called because its first two petitions 
refer to peace. (a) “Ev elpfvn tod Kupiou 
SenBOpev (Mirom Héspodu pomolimsja), “In 
peace let us pray to the Lord.” (b) “Ymép tis 
avobev eiphyng .... (Osvy¥shnim miri...), 
‘For the peace that is from on high.” 

* This general invitation and doxology 
occur at the end of all the many litanies sung 
in the course of the Byzantine Liturgies. 

1 The Little Entrance is the procession 
around the altar with the Gospel-book: 
Christ is present among us by His living word. 
Lights and incense accompany this procession 
of the ministers. Cfr. the present writer’s 
full treatment of the Gospel ceremonies in 
the Eastern Rites in the Orate Fratres, XIV 
(June, 1940), pp. 353-358—"Christ in the 
Gospel.”’ 
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gregation and clergy join voices once 
more in singing the grand refrain of the 
feast: ‘“Krestu tvojemu poklanja- 
jemsja, Vladiko, i svatoje Voskresenie 
tvoje slavim!’’ (We bow low before 
Thy Cross, O Master, and we praise 
Thy Resurrection.) And so the Liturgy 
progresses through the Epistle, Gospel, 
Litanies for the Catechumens and 
Faithful, the Hymn of the Cherubim, 
and the Great Entrance," interspersed 
with incensations and the bishop’s 
ritual blessings of the four corners of 
the earth with the lighted trikerion 
and dikerion.'* 


Ordination of Priests 


After the Great Entrance, the gifts 
are covered and incensed, and the 
bishop resumes his seat on the fald- 
stool as the archpriest summons the 
deacons who are to receive the priest- 
hood. The three candidates for this 
sacred Order approach the altar with 
three prostration-genuflections, and 
kneeling on the bottom step of the altar 
read their profession of Catholic faith. 
Then they ascend the altar steps, and 
one by one they kiss the bishop’s hand 
in recognition of his authority, and 
then kiss the four corners of the altar 
to testify to their desire to be attached 
to its service. This ceremony is re- 
peated three times. 

It is now the time for the essential 


11 The Great Entrance is the procession of 
clergy solemnly bringing the prepared bread 


and wine to the altar for the Mass of the. 


Faithful. Cfr. the action of the subdeacon 
in the Roman Rite, bringing the chalice to 
the altar at the beginning of the Offertory. 

12 The trikerion is a candelabrum holding 
three candles and representing the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity. The dikerion is a cande- 
labrum holding two candles and representing 
the two natures in Christ. During the course 
of a Pontifical Liturgy the bishop gives cer- 
tain blessings with one or the other or both. 
Each blessing is received by the congregation 
with a glad refrain that is repeated: ‘‘Mnohaja 
lita’’ (Many years!). Cir. our “Ad multos 


” 


annos. 


rite of ordination—the imposition of 
hands. They kneel on the top step 
of the altar; the archpriest sings out 
“Von’mim!’” (Let us attend!), and the 
bishop sings the invitation to the 
faithful to pray that the Deacon NN. 
receive the grace of the priesthood. 
The whole congregation, led by the 
chanters, respond to the invitation in 
characteristic fashion, singing three 
times with great verve: ‘“‘Héspody 
pomfluj!”” Making the sign of the 
cross on the candidate’s head, the 
bishop continues the imposition of 
hands, singing the formula of ordina- 
tion, which is ratified with a hearty, 
harmonized ‘‘Amin’!’’ from the con- 
gregation. Still continuing the im- 
position, the bishop sings another 
prayer begging God to pour out upon 
this new priest the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in their fullness, so that he may 
be found worthy to stand without 
blame before God’s altar to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice, to preach the Gospel 
of His kingdom, to dispense God’s 
word in truth.... Another “‘Amin’!” 
from the congregation, and the bishop 
proceeds to the next candidate and the 
full forms and prayers are sung again. 


Imposition of Hands and Concelebration 
of New Priests 


Theologians who study questions 
about sacramental matter and form, 
and the union of them in the dispensing 
of Holy Orders, would have little room 
for controversy about this essential rite 
of ordination if they had been present 
at the Byzantine ordination just de- 
scribed. The imposition of hands 
lasted several minutes for each candi- 
date. And nothing could be more 
explicit than the form contained in the 
long prayers sung by the bishop during 
the imposition. 

The new priests now retired to the 
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floor, removed their diaconal vest- 
ments (the sticharion'* and stole"), 
and prostrated themselves while the 
archdeacon sang a litany, asking for 
God’s blessings upon them and their 
ministry. When this was finished, the 
-young levites came up to the bishop 
one by one, and received the priestly 
vestments—the epitrachelion,” the 
epimanikia,"® and the phelonion.”” 
Fitting words were sung with each 
vestment, the joyful ‘‘Axios!’”’ ter- 
minating each formula. When giving 
the stole, the bishop sang: ‘Receive 
the yoke of the Lord; for His yoke 
is sweet and His burden light: Axios!’’ 
And the singers came in with unflag- 
ging fervor: “‘Axios, Axios, Axios!”’ 
Then each priest again knelt before 
the bishop and touched a chalice and 
paten. This Traditio Instrumentorum 
is not practised by the Greek or 
Russian Byzantines, but it was intro- 
duced among the Ukrainians because 
of the sacredness attached to it in the 
Roman Rite. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Ukrainians do not 
practise the anointing of the hands. 
Of course, the Greeks and Russians 
do not have any anointing, either. 
Once more the Holy Liturgy pro- 
ceeds. But now the new priests stand 
at the altar with the bishop and 
assistant priests. Together they hold 
their hands extended in solemn prayer. 


13 The sticharion is like a long dalmatic, 
with loose sleeves. 

14 The diaconal stole is very long and en- 
folds the body, passing under the right arm 
and over the left shoulder, with the ends 
= almost to the ground in front and 

ack. 

4 The epitrachelion is the priest’s stole— 
wide bands of cloth, joined together, hanging 
straight down in front, and never crossed like 
the Roman priest’s. 

% The epimanikia are ornamented cuffs, 
of the color and design of the other vest- 
ments. The Byzantine priest wears no 
maniple. 

1 The phelonion is the Byzantine chasuble, 
somewhat like a cope. 











In succession they sing the various 
celebrant’s doxologies as they occur. 
The bishop sings the invocations before 
the Preface, which all recite quietly 
until the ending which is sung aloud by 
the bishop. The congregation sings 
the Sanctus, and the solemn moment 
of consecration is at hand. Bishop 
and priests together bow over the altar 
and sing the sacred words of institu- 
tion: “Take, eat, this is My Body, 
which is broken for you in remission 
of sins.’ As all sing “Amin’!’ the 
celebrants bless the chalice and sing: 
“All of ye drink of this, this is My 
Blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for you and for many in remis- 
sion of sins.” 


Ordination of Deacons 


And so the Mass progresses until 
the Communion, when it is again in- 
terrupted for the ordination of the 
deacons. The same ceremonies take 
place as before: the call by the arch- 
priest, the three prostration-genuflec- 
tions, the kissing of the bishop’s hand 
and two corners of the altar, the solemn 
imposition of hands, the litany while 
the candidates lie prostrate on the 
floor, the receiving of the diaconal 
vestments and the acclamations of 
““Axios!’’ and finally the reception of 
the Gospel-book. All the ceremonies 
were repeated in their entirety for each 
of the five deacons. 

Once more the Holy Liturgy was 
resumed, and now all the deacons 
stood at the altar behind the priests. 
When the sacred moment of Com- 
munion arrived, the bishop placed a 
small square of the Consecrated Body 
in each deacon’s hand; then the bishop 
and priests each picked up a particle 
from the paten and all communicated 
themselves together. Each purified 
his hand by pouring water over it and 
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drying it. Then, one after the other, 


the bishop, priests, and deacons ap- - 


proached the center of the altar, bowed 
low in adoration, and drank from the 
chalice. 

The small hosts were then placed in 
the chalice, and the bishop com- 
municated the six subdeacons and then 
the faithful with the golden spoon, 

‘each communicant receiving one small 
square of the Body steeped in the 
Precious Blood. 


Close of the Sacred Liturgy 


The Liturgy now drew rapidly to a 
close. The bishop blessed the con- 
gregation with the commingled Species 
remaining in the chalice, purified it,’* 
and came down to the floor, resuming 
his mitre and holding his crozier. The 


18 The purification of the chalice at the altar 
immediately after the Communion is a ritual 
feature adopted by the Ukrainians and 
Podcarpathian Ruthenians from the Roman 
Rite. In the pure Byzantine Rite, the 
deacon carries the chalice to the prothesis 
(small side altar where the rite of preparation 
of the bread and wine, called Proskomidie, is 
performed before Mass) and purifies it after 
the Liturgy. 


litany of thanksgiving was sung, the 
bishop blessed all again with the lighted 
trikerion and dikerion to the acclama- 
tions ‘‘Mnohaja lita,’ and the special 
formula of dismissal was sung. The 
bishop went to the throne to unvest, 
and the clergy withdrew as the people 
crowded up to the sanctuary steps to 
receive the blessing of the new priests. 

Slowly the people came forth from 
the cathedral, into the sunlight and 
noise and bustle and confusion, merg- 
ing once more into the modern indus- 
trial scene. It was half-past one in the 
afternoon. But for three hours and 
a half they had left the drabness and 
greyness round about them, and had 
gone back to the pageantry and 
splendor, the glory and devotion, of 
the ancient East. God speed the day 
when all their compatriots in Southern 
Russia return-to the bosom of the true 
Church, and learn to sing—as these 
Catholic Ukrainians sing repeatedly in 
every Liturgy—for our common 
Father, ‘“‘the most holy, universal 
Archbishop, Pius, the Pope of Rome.” 





The Aristocracy of Faith 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


There is a story related of a British 
nobleman who was pressing the siege 
of one of the cities in Holland some- 
where in the eighteenth century. He 
was sitting on his horse with the mus- 
ket-balls coming perilously close when 
an embassy approached from the 
besieged asking the terms of surrender. 
Right there in the saddle he penned the 
information asked, and when his sub- 
altern brought, him a wafer or paster 
to seal the letter aided by the mois- 
ture of his mouth, he cried out: “Shall 
I send the Governor my spittle?” 
And there he sat, musket-balls and 
all, until wax and a light were brought 
and his signet ring impressed the seal. 

What a ringing guffaw we Americans 
would have for his Lordship! “The 
poor old fool,’’ I can hear us say, ‘‘to 
risk his life for what is nothing better 
than a piece of etiquette or high-bred 
usage!”” It has been said that the 
ideal of a “gentleman” is becoming 
rarer and more attenuated among us 
Americans, and is like to pass out alto- 
gether. A typical American is a sales- 
man, a first-rate one. A gentleman, 
on the contrary, has something to 
give, not something to sell; and it 
shows in his very bearing. Again, 
the typical American has “push.” 
He makes it sensibly evident some- 
times especially in vehicles of travel. 
(I wish I could except the gentler sex 
from this charge.) On the other hand, 
a gentleman has the bearing of one 
who has “‘arrived,’’ who does not have 
to push, since he owns the ground he 
walks on. Finally, our critics con- 
stantly inform us that Americans are 


noisy, that they seem to operate on the 
principle that, if you don’t shout 
louder than the next man, you will be 
outshouted and outdone; whereas a 
gentleman, as Newman says, “takes 
himself serenely for granted.” 


Innate Dignity Is Not Snobbery 


My readers may greet all I have said 
with a snort of disapproval, with such 
words as: “Better that this or any 
other form of snobbery were exiled 
from the boundaries of a free country 
and shaken from the limbs of a free 
people!’ Well, I will not argue the 
point except to say that what I offer 
for admiration is further from nothing 
than it is from snobbery. 

But I mentioned the gentler sex. 
Must the ideal of “lady” pass away 
too—banned by intolerant Democ- 
racy? Have you not even one tear to 
shed for such a consummation? I 
remember once years ago how I, in 
company with another priest, drove a 
young Virginia girl, who was training in 
the University Hospital in Washing- 
ton, down to a little interior town in 
Virginia for a visit to her mother. 
The mother, as she stood in her door- 
way and greeted us, made a picture 
worthy to place beside the British 
general sitting straight in the saddle 
with the musket-balls ringing on his 
helmet. The dwelling behind her 
bore the scars of an old War. The 
woman’s sleeves were rolled up, and 
she wore an apron. She had come 
out from the kitchen. But she never 
apologized for her appearance. We 
had come unannounced. Without the 
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least self-consciousness she gave us 
grateful and gracious welcome. There 
she stood with something to give, not 
something to sell, owning the ground 
she walked on, taking herself serenely 
for granted. 


The Catholic Church and Her Ideals 


It is a staring commonplace that the 
Christian Church, when she came to 
dominate Christendom, preserved the 
monuments of pagan art and of pagan 
lore. She preserved them both as 
memorials and as models, and no sane 
person can say that they suffered from 
being Christianized. Has, then, this 
same Church, one and undivided as 
always, things by means of which to 
preserve this ideal of “gentleman” 
and “lady” for us American Catho- 
lics—hard-ridden as we are by the 
vociferous ideals of militant Democ- 
racy? Has the Church something to 
make her members full of quiet con- 
fidence, as having something to give, 
not something to sell; as owning the 
ground they walk on, as taking them- 
selves serenely for granted? I stoutly 
maintain that she has. And that 
which she has raises our discussion 
above the mere appeal for an artistic 
ideal to the realm of the devices of the 
divine bounty and the unfathomable 
resources of the divine love. I refer 
to the Faith which we have inherited 
without any merit of ours—the mes- 
sage of Christ whole and entire, upon 
which time can write no wrinkles, 
which human controversy and re- 
search can never correct nor repu- 
diate. She has something to give, 
not something to sell; something 
which blesses beyond words the re- 
ceiver and renders no whit poorer the 
giver. We own the ground we walk 
on, since the ground was paid for in 
full by the fallen Blood of Christ, the 


King of kings; we may take ourselves 
serenely for granted—serene in the 
possession of a Royal Commission 
above the “envious gabble of sects 
and schisms.” It is true that our, 
Faith can do more than this for us. 
It is true that our Faith can and should 
keep us pure in a world full of filth. 
It is true that our Faith can and should 
keep us wise in a world full of criminal 
and clamorous folly. But it is equally 
true that our Royal Faith can and 
should keep us royal if the midst of a 
host of plebeian creeds, whose votaries 
are shivering in rags of doctrine and 
starving on crusts of truth. But does 
this mean that we should be contemp- 
tuous and intolerant towards those 
who, perhaps through no fault of 
theirs, do not share our privileges? 
No, it does not mean this. Such a 
position is a dire form of snobbery, 
unworthy of the followers of Christ, 
who, King though He was and Son of 
a King, was ever “‘meek and humble of 
heart.” But it does mean something 
even further off from a servile self- 
consciousness, as if we bore a message 
which must be whispered “‘in the dark,” 
never “in the light” nor ‘upon the 
housetops’’; as if we had a crippled 
child which, must be screened from 
tolerant pity or an offensive wound, 
which we must carefully cloak from 
the public eye. There will never be a 
dearth of orators to declaim to us the 
glory of the flag of our country, bap- 
tized in the blood of many wars—how 
it blesses the land on which its shadow 
falls. It is not gainsaying this to re- 
mind ourselves that our land is im- 
measurably more blest by the shadow 
of. the lifted Christ from every altar 
far and wide within our borders. 
We should show this in our constant 
bearing, princes as we are or princesses 
of the Blood Royal. 
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Our Model of True Dignity 


I would like to set up another pic- 
ture to embody what I have just been 
saying—not a picture to set beside the 
helmeted soldier and the Virginia lady, 
but one which will make them fade 
from view for very paltriness. 

It is a very strong tradition of the 
Church that our Blessed Mother re- 
mained on earth for about fifteen years 
after the visible presence of Christ 
had been withdrawn at the Ascension. 
For fifteen years she kept the linea- 
ments of Christ before the eyes of the 
infant Church. And those sacred 
lineaments must have been plainly 
moulded in His Mother’s face, since, 
by the dogmas of our Faith, He had 
never a human father. There are 
always scorners of our Faith, like those 
vociferant around the foot of the Cross. 
Their voices rise and fall in every age. 


Let us suppose that one of these found 
out and approached Our Lady during 
the last years of her sojourn on this 


earth. I think his teeth would chatter 
despite his scorn when he met the quiet 
majesty of her eyes, before he blurted 
out: ‘What about this man Christ? 
Is it sure that He was ever born, that 
He ever died, that He ever rose from 
the dead?’ Hear her answer, see her 
answer, with no ruffle in her serenity: 
“Tt is sure that He was born, because 
I am His Mother. It is sure that He 
died because I stood beside Him until 
the last breath left Him. It is sure 
that He rose from the dead because a 
mother, of all others, can be relied 
upon to recognize her own son.” See 
her stand there. Gather strength 
from the sight of her. Let us gaze at 
her until our whole being is aglow 
with the consciousness of the royalty 
of our Faith. Immaculate Virgin she 


is, and Seat of Wisdom; but leave not 
out that she is also Queen of heaven 
and earth by her motherhood of the 
King of kings. I would apply to our 
Sovereign Lady, as she stands there, 
the words which we have made the 
refrain of this our simple argument. 
Her bearing mutely but overwhelm- 
ingly declares that she has something 
to give, not something to sell, that she 
owns the ground she walks on, that 
she takes herself serenely for granted. 
But the words sound feeble and insuf- 
ficient, as all words in her respect must 
sound, and so I will supplement them 
with a piece of verse which I read on a 
Christmas card. I hereby make care- 
ful and grateful acknowledgment to 
the author whose name is unknown 
to me. The poem is entitled “The 
Innkeeper.”’ 


I cannot take those poor, they do 
not pay. 

I had to send that pair away; 

For trade is trade and money too, 
I say. 

And yet that girl was strangely 
fair. 

She shivered in the doorway there, 

And once she raised her eyes to 
mine 

And smiled. 
I swear; 

But some lout made a call for wine 

And broke the spell. 

I turned them from my door; 

And I did well. 

Two merchants took the great 
room overhead. 

That is my policy; I buy and sell 

And keep my pity for the dead. 

And yet that girl! that girl! 

I turned her from my door, 

And she looked back with kindly 
eyes 

And fairer than before 

And went away, 

As if she walked with emperors 

And was a queen and all the world 
was hers. 


I would have knelt, 





‘ The Senses of Scripture 
By Ernest-GrafF, O.S.B. 


Words are the symbols by which 
we express our thoughts and emotions. 
They are the indispensable but by no 
means adequate vehicles of our intel- 
lectual visions and intuitions. The 
deeper the thought of the philosopher, 
the more vivid the picture in the poet’s 
imagination, the stronger the stirrings 
of the heart, be it by joy or by grief, 
the more hollow and empty words seem 
to sound. The explanation of this 
universal experience is simply the fact 
that the mind may glimpse and the 
heart enjoy or long for that which no 
man-made symbols are able to repre- 
sent. On the other hand, a great 
writer, an eloquent and forceful orator, 
though he uses words which may not 
be unknown to the less richly endowed, 
seems to impart to familiar accents an 
unsuspected power by which he is able 
to sway his readers or hearers. How 
much more true must this be of the 
power and significance of the word of 
God set down in the pages of our holy 
books! The authors of these books 
wrote, not under a purely natural urge, 
but under a divine impulse—or, in 
Tertullian’s striking phrase, when 
“overflowing with the Holy Ghost” 
(“Spiritu Sancto inundati,” in Apol., 
xviii). Hence, the utterances of these 
divinely inspired men acquire a signifi- 
cance all their own, since they are the 
embodiment, not of human conceits, 
but of the thoughts of God Himself. 
Though their familiar sound or appear- 
ance remains unchanged, their real 
content, or value, is immensely en- 
hanced. Just as the word of a king, or 
the word of (say) Christ’s Vicar on 


earth, is because of the exalted office 
of the speaker weightier than the same 
word when uttered by a private in- 
dividual, so does it stand to reason 
that, when God speaks, His words 
have a richness and fullness of meaning 
far beyond their native value. 

This fact lies at the root of what the 
Fathers and the theologians tell us 
about the various ‘‘senses’’ of Holy 
Scripture. Their teaching in this 
matter is of the utmost importance, 
and is intimately connected with the 
charisma of supernatural inspiration. 
That is why the majority of non- 
Catholic writers who deny inspiration 
also reject the traditional doctrine of 
the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. 
By ‘“‘sense’’ we understand the inner 
content or value of the writings which 
make up the Bible. The authorship of 
our holy book, as was explained in a 
previous paper (October, 1945), is a 
dual one: it is divineand human. The 
principal author of Scripture is the 
Holy Ghost; the secondary authors 
are the writers or speakers whose 
speech is prompted and whose hand 
is guided from above. But just as the 
inspired writer is not necessarily aware 
of the fact of inspiration, so need he 
have no further knowledge of the fact 
that what he commits to writing may 
have a meaning far beyond the obvious 
or natural one, and so may be capable 
of more than one interpretation. 


-Plurality of “‘Senses’’ in Holy Writ 


This plurality of ‘“‘senses” of the 
Holy Ghost may be viewed as akin to 
the transcendence of God, its author. 
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The whole universe and every single 
creature in it reflect or express the 
beauty and perfection of the Creator. 
Hence, we can truly ascribe to God the 
beauty, goodness, power, and other 
qualities that we behold in creatures. 
Only these qualities exist in God in a 
manner far more excellent than in the 
things that reflect them. Theologians 
say that the perfections of creatures 
are found in God eminenter, in a trans- 
cendent degree. God is good, beauti- 
ful, holy, just, only in an infinitely 
higher degree than we can comprehend; 
in fact, these qualities are identical 
with His every essence. Everything in 
God, or ascribed by us to God, simply 
is God. God ts His perfections; He 
is substantial beauty and goodness. 
And it is for that reason that the work 
of His hands is necessarily instinct 
with beauty, for the work must needs 
reveal the worker, in the measure in 


which he can be revealed by his handi- 
work. This being so—and this is a 


cardinal principle of theological 
thought—it stands to reason that Holy 
Scripture, the record of God’s speech 
to man, should also reflect the trans- 
cendent greatness and richness of God 
in that the meaning, the content or 
value, of the text is not exhausted 
when we have assimilated the literal 
and purely historical sense. 

St. Thomas is perfectly clear on this 
aspect of Holy Writ. The Bible may 
enshrine more than one meaning in a 
single passage, for “the principal 
author of Holy Scripture is the Holy 
Spirit, who in any one expression of 
Scripture meant far more than any 
exposition can expound or discover. 
At the same time there is nothing 
repugnant in the notion that man, who 
is the instrumental cause of Holy 
Scripture, should in one expression 
mean several things. For the Prophets, 


as St. Jerome says, so spoke of present 
events as thereby to signify future 
things. Consequently, it is not im- 
possible to mean several things at 
once, that is, one thing is a figure of 
another” (Quodl., VII,art.14ad 5). St. 
Thomas quotes St. Augustine, who 
advocates more than one literal sense 
in the same text: ‘““There is no objec- 
tion to the opinion that one and the 
same text may have more than one 
literal meaning” (cfr. St. Thomas, I, 
Q. i, art. 10). But it should be noted 
that in the first of these two quotations 
the Angelic Doctor says that ‘one 
thing is a figure of another,” which 
implies a spiritual sense, whereas St. 
Augustine advocates more than one 
literal sense, and in this also he seems 
to have the support of St. Thomas 
(De Pot., IV, i, and Summa as above). 
This opinion was held by not a few 
Scholastics, but it does not commend 
itself to modern exponents of Holy 
Scripture. 


Literal and Spiritual Senses 


The doctrine of the plurality of 
senses in Holy Writ is founded on Holy 
Scripture itself, for one half of the 
sacred volume is said to be the pro- 
phetic shadow of the other—that is, 
the New Testament is the substance 
and fulfillment of the Old Testament 
(cfr. Col., ii. 17). In the New Testa- 
ment we see Our Lord and the inspired 
writers, particularly St. Paul, quoting 
Scripture in a sense other than the 
literal and obvious one, or interpreting 
events and attaching a significance to 
persons and things far beyond their 
immediate, natural connotation. The 
plurality of senses holds good, not only 
as regards facts, but even where human 
individuals or material objects are con- 
cerned. Thus, Our Lord, Himself 
points.out to Nicodemus that the 
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Brazen Serpent was a prophetic symbol 
of His own death on the cross (John, 
iii. 14), while Jonas’ three days’ sojourn 
in the belly of a fish foreshadowed 
His burial and resurrection on the 
third day (Matt., xii. 40). In the 
deluge, -by which God cleansed the 
earth when the world was young, St. 
Peter sees a type of baptism in which 
the catechumen is submerged in water 
for the cleansing of his soul (I Pet., 
iii. 21). 

St. Jerome goes so far as to say that, 
once we have got hold of the literal 
or historic sense, all the rest is to be 
understood spiritually: ‘‘Post historic 
veritatem spiritualiter omnia ac- 
cipienda sunt’”’ (Prol. in Is.). But it 
is probable that the holy Doctor limits 
this dictum to the writings of the 
prophet he is about to discuss, in which 
there is both history and prophecy 
and much of which the intent far 
exceeds the literal sense. This broad 
division into the literal and spiritual 
sense is, therefore, a fact vouched for 
both by Scripture itself and by the 
authority of tradition. 


Literal and Metaphorical Senses 


The literal sense may be twofold, 
that is, strictly literal or grammatical, 
or metaphorical. But these are not 
two distinct senses, for, as St. Thomas 
explains, “‘words may signify directly 
or figuratively. In the latter case the 
literal sense is not the figure of speech 
as such, but the thing figured, as when 
Scripture speaks of God’s arm. It 
does not mean that God has such a 
member, but that He has operative 
power which is typified by the arm” 
(I, Q.i, art. 10ad 3). Thesymbolic ob- 
jects sometimes shown to the prophets 
(such as the ram in Daniel, viii. 3 
sqq.) come under the literal sense in 
its wider acceptance. The literal 


sense in its strictest acceptation is the 
only one included in certain passages, 
such as the account of the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist. Other texts, 
even though the language is meta- 
phorical, must also be ranged under 
the literal sense. In Matt., xvi. 18, 
the language is metaphorical, but there 
is nothing metaphorical about the in- 
tent. Stripped of all imagery, the 
meaning is that Peter’s faith in the 
divinity of Christ is such as to make 
him a fit foundation of the Church 
which Our Lord came to build and 
against which the powers of darkness 
shall not prevail. The lively people 
of the East delight in bright colors and 
array themselves in garments of vivid 
hues. Their speech is in keeping with 
their temperament. They love highly 
colored imagery, realistic comparisons, 
and violent contrasts. Hence, all the 
figures of speech known to rhetoric are 
found in the Bible. The famous 
passage in Eccles., xii. 3 sqq., is a 
marvellous illustration of this particu- 
larity. 


Interpretation of the Parables 


The parables of Our Lord, though 
they belong to .the tropological or 
metaphorical department of speech, 
also come under the literal sense. 
When saying their Breviary on the 
Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, 
all priests read these words of St. 
Jerome: ‘“Familiare est Syris, et 
maxime Palestinis, ad omnem ser- 
monem suum parabolas jungere”’ (that 
is, they are fond of metaphors and 
comparisons); and Our Lord Himself 
excelled supremely in this literary 
genre. He adopted it because it can 
serve both to illustrate a truth and 
make it more readily intelligible—or, 
contrariwise, to obscure it. Needless 
to say, Our Lord did not speak ob- 
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scurely with the formal intent of keep- 
ing the saving truth from His hearers, 
for He had come into the world that 
they might know it; but the willful 
unbelief of the many rendered them un- 
fit for or unworthy of a fuller light, 
whilst in His pity on human folly He 
was unwilling to increase their re- 
sponsibility and guilt. In studying the 
parables or any other metaphorical 
text, it is of the utmost importance to 
bear in mind that not each and every 
detail of the passage has a specific 
meaning. The details merely serve to 
give life and color to the narrative. 
Nor must we look for complete con- 
formity between the symbol and the 
person or thing it stands for. Thus, 
in the parable of the unjust steward 
(Luke, xvi. 1 sqq.), of which so many 
diverse interpretations have been 
given (especially of verse 8, where the 
injured party praises the rascally 
official), only one single point is to be 
retained, namely, the man’s shrewd- 
ness. Our Lord makes no comment on 
the morality of the servant’s action— 
for intelligent people not all the i’s 
need be dotted nor all the t’s crossed. 
The one point He wants to make is 
that the children of the kingdom 
should not be less shrewd than the 
children of this world, but should make 
such use of money as to secure friends 
for themselves when money and wealth 
will fail them. 


Only Literal Sense Intended by Human 
Author 


The study of the sacred text must 
begin by ascertaining and understand- 
ing the literal sense, for this is the sense 
intended in the first instance by the 
human and by the divine author of 
the book. As a matter of fact, the 
literal sense is the only one that the 
human author can intend and be aware 


of, unless a light brighter even than 
inspiration enlightens him as to the 
bearing of his words. 

The literal sense by itself is a locus 
theologicus; that is, the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church is always 
primarily based on the literal sense of 
Scripture, though, as was said above, 
the literal sense may sometimes be 
stated by means of metaphors (as, for 
instance, in the great Petrine text in 
Matt., xvi. 18-19), for such expres- 
sions are only a colorful presentation 
of an objective fact which is the true, 
direct and sole intent of the speaker. 
When he states the rules of interpreta- 
tion which the Catholic exponent of 
Scripture must faithfully follow, Pope 
Leo XIII writes that he should weigh 
the meaning of words, look for the con- 
nection of ideas and study parallel 
passages, and, generally, make use of 
all the helps that may be supplied by 
apposite scholarship, “‘for the first step 
in all Biblical study is the under- 
standing of the literal sense’’ (Ency- 
clical ‘‘Providentissimus Deus’’). St. 
Thomas, answering an objection that 
a multiple sense would create con- 
fusion, declares that this is not to be 
feared since the various senses are all 
based on the literal one, and that as 
regards matters necessary to faith the 
spiritual sense contains nothing that is 
not elsewhere stated under the literal 
sense (I, Q. i, art. 10 ad 1). 

The literal sense must be elucidated 
by all the means employed in the study 
of other literary monuments. And 
since the Scriptures were written in the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues, a knowl- 
edge of these languages is a sine qua 
non condition for an approach to the 
subject, while for the study of the Old 
Testament acquaintance with kindred 
languages is of enormous advantage. 
So is acquaintance with the character, 
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manners and customs of the people 
from whom the inspired writers were 
sprung, as well as knowledge of the 
physical and historical background of 
the book. The careful reading of books 
of travel, pictures and photographs, 
but best of all a visit to and especially 
a sojourn of some length in Palestine, 
are an immense help towards a better 
understanding of Scripture. 


Textual Criticism is Indispensable 
Means, Not End 

But while we apply our ingenuity to 
the elucidation of the literal text, it 
would be a grievous mistake to go no 
further, a fault of many modern critics. 
The Bible is not just literature, and 
is not to be read as such, though even 
when read in this way the inherent 
vitality of the word of God may affect 
such readers. To confine oneself to a 
purely grammatical study of the Bible 
is to defeat the purpose for which God 
gave the book to mankind. Textual 
criticism, and all that comes under this 
heading, is useful, even indispensable; 
and the learned and holy men (such 
as, in our own days, that prince of 
exegetes, P. Lagrange, who devoted his 
magnificent intellectual powers to the 
study of Holy Scripture during the 
whole of his long life) have deserved 
well of Holy Church. But such studies 
are a means, not an end. The end is 
the ability to get at the inner kernel of 
the text, to assimilate the heavenly 
teaching, to taste the sweetness, and 
appropriate the strength it yields to 
those who seek with singlemindedness 
and humility. 

This article may suitably conclude 
with a quotation from the latest of the 


three great Encyclicals on Holy Scrip- 
ture: Leo XIII’s “Providentissimus 
Deus” (November, 1893), Benedict 
XV’s “Spiritus Paraclitus’” (Septem- 
ber, 1920), written to mark the fif- 
teenth centenary of the death of St. 
Jerome, “‘greatest of Doctors in the 
expounding of Holy Writ,” and Pius 
XII’s “Divino Afflatu” (September, 
1943). After declaring that the exe- 
gete’s most important task lies in the 
discovery and elucidation of the 
genuine sense of the sacred Books, 
the Supreme Pontiff goes on to say: 
“In discharging this function inter- 
preters should bear in mind that their 
chief aim must be to discern and deter- 
mine what is known as the literal 
sense.’”’ But while they apply them- 
selves to this task with all the scholarly 
resources at their disposal, ‘‘they must 
ever be mindful that they are dealing 
with the divinely inspired work whose 
guardianship and interpretation have 
been entrusted by God Himself to the 
Church.”” Hence, they are bound at 
all times ‘‘to take into equally careful 
consideration the explanations and 
declarations of the teaching authority 
of the Church.” 

A priest is by vocation a preacher 
of the Word of God. His ability to 
do good to souls and to promote God’s 
kingdom depends largely on whether 
he is, like Apollo, “‘potens in Scrip- 
turis’ (Acts, xviii. 24). Much vapid 
and unhelpful preaching would be 
avoided if the literal—that is, the im- 
mediately intended—sense were more 
generally studied and expounded. An- 
other paper will deal with the scarcely 
less important spiritual sense of Scrip- 
ture. 











Early Christian Condolence 


By Francis V. CourRNEEN, §.]J. 





II. Consolation Derived from Philosophy* 





A reading of the early Christian 
consolatory writings will reveal that 
their arguments are drawn at least as 
much from reason as from degma. It 
would be remarkable if anything dif- 
ferent were the case, for some of these 
authors were trained philosophers, and 
all of them had pondered deeply those 
truths all men instinctively believe. 
Moreover, the writers who succeeded 
the Apologists associated with pagans 
and had attended their schools where 
they studied the pagan classics. Even 
though St. Jerome and his saintly con- 
temporaries did penance for their love 
of Cicero and resolved to put him aside, 
their whole outlook was permanently 
colored; they made their own what- 
ever in pagan literature was in accord 
with revelation. 

This is true not only of their ideas 
but to a far greater extent of their lit- 
erary form and style, Since this ar- 
ticle means to consider ideas, we shall 
digress here for but a moment with a 
few words about the literary form the 
Fathers used. 


Non-Christian Consolatory Addresses 


The shorter notes to bereaved 
friends, then as now, followed no set 
plan, but the funeral orations and 
longer epistles were developed along 
the lines prescribed by the ancient 
rhetoricians. About A.p. 290 a certain 
Menander, a pagan teacher of rhetoric, 
after study of the classical master- 
pieces and of the works of his rhetori- 


* The first section of this paper appeared 
in our issue of November, 1945. : 
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cian predecessors, composed outlines 
for all the various speeches his pupils 
might be called on to deliver. One of 
these will be of interest to us—the out- 
line (which I have abbreviated) of a 
funeral oration with the emphasis on 
consolation: 

I. Introduction. 

II. Encomium and Lament. 

(a) (1) Dead person at pres- 
ent (age, manner of 
death). 

(2) In the past (virtues, 

character). 

(3) In the future (hopes 
his family had for 
him). 

(b) The Burial. 

(c) His Personal Appearance 

III. Consolation. 

(a) Consolation Proper. 

(1) Thoughts of famous 
writers on death; 
their _ consolatory 


arguments,! 

(2) The nature of man 
and of death. 

(i) Death decreed 

by gods; uni- 
versal. 


(ii) Death a release 
from this in- 
secure life. 

(iii) A man who has 
lived happily 
has had his fill 
of pleasure. 


1St. Jerome certainly develops this sub- 
heading in Ep. lx, 4-5, in Migne, Patres La- 
tint (P.L.), XXII, 591-92. 
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(b) Beatification of the De- 
ceased (Life with the 
Gods). 

(1) He is in the fields 
of the blessed with 
(examples). 

(2) He dwells with the 
gods, shares their 
happiness. 

(3) He is interested in 
the affairs of men 
on earth. 

(4) Sing of him as a hero, 
propitiate him as a 
deity.” 

This form or something very similar 
had been followed by the pagans for 
seven centuries, not only in their ora- 
tions, but in letters, treatises and even 
in poems. Among the Christians the 
two Gregorys, of Nazianzus and of 
Nyssa, adhered to it very closely, while 
St. Ambrose adapted it more liberally 
to suit his own purposes. We have no 
strictly consolatory sermons except the 
eight attributed to these Saints; of 
these the best by far is St. Ambrose’s 
on the death of his brother Satyrus. 


Immortality in the Worldly Sense 


St. Jerome’s longer letters certainly 
manifest an acquaintance with this 
outline, though apparently he did 
not follow it closely; and the poem of 
St. Paulinus of Nola on the death of 
Celsus might also repay some rhetori- 
cal analysis. But apart from these no 
Christian writer formally used Menan- 
der’s plan of a consolatory funeral ora- 
tion. His consolatory ideas, however, 
as expressed in the third part of the 
outline, recur over and over again, and 
center in the concept of immortality 
in its two-world aspect of life eternal 

2 Cfr. Rhetores Greci, ed. L. Spengel (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1856), III, 413, 5—414, 30. 


My outline is a free translation and adapta- 
tion of Menander. 


in another place and continued remem- 
brance by men on earth. St. Jerome, 
for instance, emphasized the second as- 
pect when he assured St. Paula that 
her daughter would be remembered by 
future generations: 


“I will never write a page that 
does not resound the name of 
Blesilla. Wherever traces of our 
language remain, she will go with 
my writings. Then will virgins, wid- 
ows, monks, priests read of her as I 
depict her. Short was her life’s span, 
but an eternal remembrance will 
compensate for that. While she 
dwells in heaven with Christ, she 
will also be victorious in the mouths 
of men. Even this age will pass, but 
future ages will come which will be 
her dispassionate judges.’’® 


The Christians did not, of course, 
think of such sentiments as pagan, but 
rather as ideas that were the common 
possession of all men. It would be un- 
fortunate if the convenient division I 
have introduced in these articles be- 
tween revealed truth and reason should 
be interpreted as implying that the 
same sharp opposition existed in the 
minds of the Fathers when they were 
consoling their bereaved friends. They 
used revelation and philosophy as 
component parts of truth. I adduce 
here so many instances of their use of 
philosophy merely as another way of 
illustrating the ‘“‘humani nil a me 
alienum puto’ of Terence, which so 
many Christian writers borrowed to 
express their own frame of mind. 

But to return to our subject, Theo- 
doret of Cyrus also emphasizes the 
second aspect of immortality, when 
he reminds a friend that the deceased 
will live not only in memory, but phys- 
ically in her children, her ‘‘branches”’: 
“T exhort you to ponder over this and 
overcome your grief, especially since 
"9 Ep. xxxix, 7, in P.L., XXII, 465. 
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you have with you the branches you 
and your wife bore together. They af- 
ford you every sort of consolation.’’* 


Immortality in Another Life 


The next life in another world, how- 
ever, was of much more interest to 
both pagan and Christian writers. 
Though these latter had a more defi- 
nite and secure faith in a future life, 
the underlying pagan and Christian 
concepts surely had something in com- 
mon. A non-Christian parallel, for 
instance, could easily be found for 
these lines from St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen: 

‘“‘Whence came our dear Sacerdos, 
both now and before his death God’s 
devoted minister? From God. 
Where is Sacerdos now? With God. 
I am sure he was glad to withdraw 
from worldly jealousies and the con- 
flicts with the evil one. Whence did 
wecome? Wasitnotalsofrom God? 
Where are we to go? Is it not to the 


same Master? And we should go 
with a like confidence.’’® . 


So often the letters and sermons re- 
peat that death is but a gateway, life 
only a pilgrimage. “Is man’s whole 
life very long when it is compared with 
the eternal nature and existence of 
God?” the same Gregory asks his 
congregation. Even reason unaided 
by revelation could realize that the 
contrast between time on earth and 
eternity was most impressive. We do 
not find the idea expressly mentioned 
in Menander’s rhetorical outline, yet 
it was used by the pagans, though 
rarely. Revelation stressed it much 
more. It was the security of our re- 
vealed religion that led Theodoret to 
write: “We Christians have - better 


4Ep. xviii, in Patres Greet (PG.), 
LXXXIII, 1197. 

5 Ep. cexxti, in P.G., XXXVII, 361. 

6 Funebris in Laudem Czxsarii Fratris Ora- 


tio, 18, in P.G., XXXV, 778. 


sources of solace ... ,’” after offering 
consolation from the ideas of the uni- 
versality of death and the universality 
of human sorrow. 

And when the saintly bishop again 
considered the immortality of the soul, 
he returned to the Menandrean sug- 
gestions: 


“But to those at least who are ra- 
tional and think sensibly, nothing 
happens unexpectedly. For nothing 
is stable, nothing constant, no, not 
beauty nor wealth nor bodily health 
nor dignity nor anything that most 
men value so highly. Some fall 
from the height of prosperity to the 
most abject penury; others lose 
health and battle a myriad maladies. 
Men once respected for their noble 
birth now bear the most cruel yoke of 
slavery. Disease defiles, old age 
ruins, the body’s beauty. Yet, very 
wisely did the Ruler of all allow noth- 
ing to be stable or permanent, that 
those who have such gifts may ex- 
pect changes and remain calm, and 
that, knowing everything is in flux, 
they may never rely on what is tem- 
porary but may fix their hopes on the 
Giver of everything. I think you re- 
alize what human natureis. You will 
find it is mortal and received the de- 
cree of death in the beginning of 
time. For the God of all said to 
Adam: ‘Thou art dust and unto 
dust thou shalt return.’ ’” 


That is Menander’s way of stressing 
the blessedness of the life tocome. We 
shall see more of this in a moment. 


Heaven as Our Haven 


Now, everyone logically asks where 
the dead will go. The thought of 
heaven as the final resting place of our 
dear ones is the greatest solace there is. 
The Christian writers did not have to 
content themselves with imaginary 
pictures of Elysium and the halls of 
the gods. For while death can still be 


7 Ep. cxxxvi, in P.G., LXXXII, 1356. 
8 Ep. vix, in P.G., LXXXIII, 1188. 
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called a slumber, since it is a rest from 
troubles,® it means much more to the 
man of faith, who has some concrete 
concept of the peace of heaven. For 
Athanasius and Chrysostom it is a 
happy harbor,’ where the soul finds 
a secure haven. Time and again the 
thought—which occurs also in the 
pagan classics but without the Chris- 
tian warmth—is stressed that the 
dead are going to a place of release 
from fear. We worried about our loved 
ones, say the Fathers, as long as they 
were on earth, for their salvation was 
never certain, beset as they were by so 
many temptations; their life was full 
of pain and sorrow. But now we have 
our great solace—our loved ones are in 
heaven, forever happy with God. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, whose sermons are 
unusual for their abundance of philo- 
sophical ideas, repeated this thought 
when he consoled the Emperor Theo- 
dosius and the Empress Flacilla on the 
death of their daughter Pulcheria. 
Gregory has been narrating how nobly 
Sara, Abraham’s wife, accepted God’s 
command to sacrifice Isaac: 

“‘No passions will arouse him (7.e., 

Isaac), no unclean desires will sway 

him, no pride will fill him with con- 

ceit; not a whit of anguish will tor- 

ment his soul, for God is his all.’’™! 
Gregory then applies these thoughts 
about the promised blessedness of 
Isaac to the deceased princess. 

The same idea was expressed by an 
unknown Latin author in a letter that 
achieved enough renown to be. as- 
cribed to St. Jerome and St. Augustine 
as well as to St. Cyprian. The recip- 
ient was probably a priest whose 


*Cfr. Theodoret, 
LXXXIII, 1237. 
10 Athanasius, Ep. 


Ep. Ixix, in P.G., 


ad Orsisium, 2, in 


P.G., XXVI, 980; Chrysostom, Ep. cxcvit, in 
P.G., LITI, 721-72. 

11 In Funere Pulcherie Oratio Consolatoria, 
in P.G., XLVI, 873. 


young daughter had just passed away: 


“You say that by the death of so 
dear a child your old age is made 
feeble. But I say rather that it 
should enjoy new vigor. The Lord 
has banished the anxiety which tor- 
mented you when she was alive and 
you worried about her salvation. 
Surely it is better that she go to 
heaven alive to God, dead to the 
world, than that you should mourn 
for her living in the world, but dead 
before God. Rejoice that you will 
some day have the right to follow 
this Christian whom you may then 
once again joyfully embrace. She did 
not forsake you, but preceded you.” 


The peace of the blessed was probably 
often in the mind of St. Ambrose, im- 
mersed as he was in the distractions of 
his unsought episcopal office. The 
thought is particularly apropos when 
he speaks of the lately deceased Em- 
peror Theodosius whose life Had been 
one continuous battle, and it recurs 
often in this sermon. St. Ambrose’s 
felicitous use of Holy Scripture gives 
the Christian tone to his philosophical 
presentation: 


“‘Now Theodosius rejoices that 
he has been freed from the torments 
of worldly anxieties and raises his 
spirit and directs it towards that 
perpetual rest, asserting that he is 
pleased that God has snatched his 
soul from death, a death he was well 
acquainted with in this perilous 
world, tossed to and fro as he was on 
the waves of sins; he is pleased that 
God has freed his eyes from tears; 
for there in heaven sorrow and sad- 
ness and lamentation will take 
flight. ... 

“Theodosius hastened to enter 
this rest and to go into the city of 
Jerusalem of which it is said: ‘And 
the kings of the earth will bring 
their glory into it.’ That glory is 
genuine; that kingdom is the most 
blessed because there is had that 
12 Ps_-Cyprian, Ep. ad Turasium, in P.L., 

IV, 449-50. 
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towards which the Apostle was has- 
tening, as he said: ‘Hence we have 
courage and we prefer to be exiled 
from the body and to be present be- 
fore the Lord,’ and so ‘we strive 
whether in exile or before Him to 
please Him.’ ’’!* 


In another passage which I shall not 
quote, Ambrose gives a hint of the 
pleasures of the life after death as he 
transports his hearers to heaven to 
witness the reunion of their Emperor 
with his family and his predecessors. 
In moving words the Saint pictures 
Theodosius embracing his wife Flacilla 
and his ‘“dulcissima pignora’’—his 
children, Gratian and Pulcheria.' 
This was Ambrose’s way of observing 
Menander’s advice to console by de- 
scribing the dead person as happy in 
the company of his dear ones. It is a 
thought we still like to use in letters of 
condolence, and perhaps it could find 
a place in our sermons also, when we 
are well acquainted with the family of 
the deceased. 

The pagan Menander reminds his 
students that it is a fine source of com- 
fort to regard death as the mere calling 
back of the soul by God to enjoy His 
happiness. St. Basil writes in that vein 
of a young child: 


“We have not lost the boy; but 
we have returned him to the Lender. 
His life was not blotted out, it was 
changed for a better. Say not that 
the earth hides our beloved child, but 
that heaven holds him. Let us 
abide here a while; then we will be 
with him for whom we yearn. The 
time will not be long; we are all hast- 
ening along life’s road to the same 
resting place. Some are reaching 
the place where he rests, others are 
hurrying towards it, but in the end 
all will be reunited there.’’!® 


138 De Obitu. Theodosii Oratio, 30, 31, in 
P. L., XVI, 1468. 

14 Thid., 39-53, in P.L., XVI, 1461-68. 

1 Ep.v.,2,in P.G., XXXII, 240-41. 


What Is Life Compared with Eternity? 


Could we but give some slight idea of 
what this eternal felicity is to which 
God calls those who die in His grace, 
there would be joy, not sadness. If 
only those whom we would console 
could catch even the least inkling of 
what eternity is—a life without an 
ending in comparison with which 
these days on earth are but one weed 
in a vast plain! Then the abstract 
term ‘immortality’ becomes a posi- 
tive reality which transcends the 
limitations of our faltering language. 
How well St. Ambrose puts it when he 
contrasts earthly life with eternity 
thus, when speaking of the Emperor 
Valentinian: “How is that man poor 
who holds forever the riches of eter- 
nity and the fullness of divinity?! 
And in another way, the matter-of 
fact Pope St. Gregory the Great pre- 
sents the same contrast: 


‘*This life is indeed an exile, and 
even when it seems pleasant the 
place of exile is bound to be a tor- 
ment for him who sighs for his native 
land. I can hear among your sighs 
the groans that human opposition 
wrings from you as you seek to return 
to yourcountry. Thisis the wonder- 
ful plan of God that, while truth calls 
through love, the present world re- 
pels your soul by its tribulations; 
for your soul will more easily cease 
loving this world if the world re- 
jects it while God calls it.’’” 


If I may be again permitted to call 
upon St. Ambrose: 


‘He has vanished, but he has not 
perished, and the veteran soldier of 
Christ Jesus has left us, exchanging 
the dusty soil of earth for heaven; 
and boasting of his spiritual wings 
that are like oars, he says: ‘Lo, I 
have gone far off, fleeing away.’ 
1% De Obitu Valentiniani 


in P.L., XVI, 1429. 
W Ep. xi, 75,in P.L., LXXVII, 1214. 


Consolatio, 31, 
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In the spirit of the Apostle he wanted 
long ago to leave this earth, but he 
was held by the desires of all, as we 
read of the Apostle, because it was 
necessary for the Church that he 
abide longer in the flesh. He lived 
not for himself, but for all men, and 
he was the people’s minister of eter- 
nal life that he might acquire for 
others the enjoyment of that know- 
ledge which he now possesses.’ ® 


Worldly Contrasted with Christian 
Condolence 


At this point I cannot resist insert- 
ing by way of contrast a purely Chris- 
tian picture of the relation of earthly 
life with heaven. It will show how a 
rhetorician trained in pagan schools, 
St. Paulinus, could on occasion abso- 
lutely transcend the data of reason on 
which the pagans had to rely: 


‘“‘Now, what reason can there 
ever be for doubting about the final 
resurrection? We heard about it 
from the Word of God, saw it 
through the Apostle’s eyes and 
touched it with our hands. We have 
been so intimately united with God 
by Christ that we have the earnest 
of God, the Holy Spirit, whom He 
gave to us; and our assurance of 
this is the flesh of Christ. He passes 
over that immense divide by which 
the mortal is separated from the 
divine by His mediation, which, 
like a bridge, is between both and 
common to both. Because of His 
‘crossing over, the earthly can be 
united with the heavenly when in- 
corruptible life shall have consumed 
this corruptible nature of ours and 
when immortality shall have swal- 
lowed up our mortality; thus, too, 
life which is victorious in and 
through Christ can devour de- 
feated death. ... Christ is the life 
for all, the way for all, the door for 
on,’ 


The same men who could write in 
that fashion—we saw many similar 


8 Ep. xv, 3, in P.L., XVI, 996-97. 
19 Ep. xitt, 26, in P.L., LXI, 222. 





passages in a preceding article—could 
acknowledge their awareness of the 
rhetorical precepts. St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen could say this in his sermon for 
his brother Cesarius: ‘“‘Omitting the 
consideration of the intermediate head- 
ings, such as the beauty of the man, 
his stature, his graciousness to all and 
his perfection of speech, . . . I shall go 
on immediately to the other parts of 
the sermon.” It was the usual thing 
for both pagans and Christians to dwell 
at length on a man’s good qualities of 
body and of soul. The Christians were 
glad to do so, not merely in order to 
follow the advice of the rhetoricians, 
but to praise the dead and join with 
consolation a salutary lesson for the 
living. While the pagan orations 
stressed the Platonic quaternity of 
courage, self-restraint, justice, and 
wisdom or prudence, as well as the 
external appearance of the deceased, 
the Christians generally passed over 
this last, as Nazianzen did in the lines 
just quoted. His words, by the way, 
also may suggest that I have not been 
exaggerating the dependence of the 
Fathers on the rhetorical outlines. 
There is really only one passage 
where a Christian dwells on externals— 
in St. Ambrose’s eulogy of the youthful 
Valentinian. Yet, even here the 
Saint has adapted the Menandrean 
heading to his own purposes. Borrow- 
ing from the fifth chapter of the Can- 
ticle of Canticles some verses which de- 
scribe the head, eyes, belly, cheeks, 
lips, hands and throat of the beloved, 
Ambrose explains all these allegorically 
as tokens of the virtues of the dead 
Emperor. Let me quote but one para- 
graph: 
“*His lips are as lilies oozing rich 
myrrh.’ ‘His hands are graceful, 


20 Funebris in Laudem Cezsarii Frairis Ora- 
tio, 18, in P.G., XXXV, 778. 
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golden, full of courage.’ Because in 
his words justice would shine forth 
and grace would be reflected in his 
actions; in him would be the full 
assertion of power and royal author- 
ity, and his fortitude would be bent 
by no fear of death, and his correc- 
tion of his own misdeeds was meri- 
torious; for every good laborer is a 
hand of Christ.’’?! 


Since we are not writing a thesis, we 
need not list all the virtues the various 
writers were wont to consider in their 
praise of the deceased. It will suffice 
to quote a few outstanding passages to 
show how the Fathers handled this 
topic. St. John Chrysostom’ writes 
about a city magistrate: 


“If your departed brother were a 
wretch and utterly debased, we 
should grieve and bewail his fate. 
But when a man lived, as the whole 
city knows, modestly, honestly, al- 
ways honoring justice, speaking 
boldly when it was his duty, mani- 
festing a great love of freedom and 
respect for courage, little valuing the 
things of the present, but holding 
himself aloof from the spirit of the 
world, we should rejoice and congrat- 
ulate him, and your Excellency too 
for sending such a devoted brother 
to place in a secure treasure-house 
those riches he possessed when he 
departed this life.’”’?? 


The Keynote of the Early Christian 
Encomia 


The first sentence here is the keynote 
of all the encomia we meet in early 
Christian literature. The certainty 
that a beloved father or mother or 
brother or sister is in heaven because 
of a whole life of virtuous imitation of 


21 De Obitu Valentiniani Consolatio, 62, in 
P.L., XVI, 1438. St. Ambrose’s Latin quota- 
tion from Canticles has tharsis, which does 
not seem to make sense as it stands. But 
from the commentary that follows, it seems 
he identified this word with the Greek tharsos, 
meaning courage. Hence, I have rendered it 
as ‘‘courage.”’ 

22 Ep. cxcvit, in P.G., LII, 722. 






Christ, is an infallible source of com- 
fort. Besides, it was easier then than 
now to praise the dead when everybody 


testified to their saintly lives. St. 
Jerome, for instance, was writing about 
a lady who had already been recognized 
for her many virtues when he eulo- 
gized St. Paula. This letter ought to 
be read in full; its length precludes 
quotation here. Let us resort in- 
stead to other authors. In this para- 
graph of St. Fulgentius we have a more 
generalized encomium than _ that 
quoted above from Chrysostom. He is 
writing to a widow, Galla: 


“The Lord, whose unfathomable 
judgments and untraceable ways St. ° 
Paul describes, would not have borne 
off so quickly from life’s exile to the 
eternal mansions of the heavenly 
country a man so sincerely religious, 
faithful, humble of heart, meek in 
manner, so charitable, upright in 
his dealings with men, but in age so 
young, except to give him the joys of 
eternity and the opportunity to live 
more happily.’’?* 


St. Gregory Nazianzen writes less 
formally of Theosebia, the sister of his 
great friends, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Basil the Great. His exuberance here 
is not usual with him, at least in his 
consolatory writings. It reminds one 
of St. Ambrose. 


“Why grieve and disobey God’s 
law still in force, which has taken 
Theosebia who is mine (since spir- 
itual kinship is closer than ordinary 
relationship I call her mine who 
lived according to God’s will), Theo- 
sebia the boast of the Church, the 
ornament of Christ, the sum of all 
that is good in our generation, the 
heroine of our women; Theosebia, 
who far outshone her handsome 
brothers in beauty; Theosebia truly 
dedicated to God, the sister of a 
priest, equal in dignity, and worthy 
to assist him at the holy mysteries; 


23 Ep. ii, 2, in P.L., LXV, 311. 
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Theosebia, whom future ages will 
cherish as she lies in imperishable 
monuments in the souls of all who 
now know her or who ever will exist? 
And do not be astonished if I often 
invoke her intercession. For I revel 
in her blessed memory.’’*4 


With this lavish outpouring of praise 
we may conclude our excursion into 
early Christian consolatory literature. 
I trust that these brief selections have 
served to illuminate a far too little 


4 Ep. cxvii, in P.G., XXXVII, 321-24. 





known portion of our Christian heri- 
tage. For the early Christian Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers ought to be 
regarded, not only as _ impersonal 
sources for dogmatic proofs, but as 
men who in their day, when the Church 
was young, fought, prayed and wept 
for, and rejoiced with their friends, 
just as we do now. It is for this reason 
that we have constantly stressed the 
personal approach so well illustrated 
in their letters, poems, and sermons of 
condolence. 




















Church History in the Instruction of Non- 
Catholics 


By STEPHEN McKEnna, C.SS.R. 


IV. The Protestant Reformation 


For almost two hundred years after 
the Concordat of Worms the Catholic 
religion exerted a preponderating in- 
fluence upon the political, economic, as 
well as upon the spiritual life of the 
people in Western Europe. But in the 
fourteenth century Philip the Fair, 
King of France, challenged this 
supremacy in his bitter quarrel with 
Boniface VIII, which culminated in 
the physical assault upon the eighty- 
six-year-old Pontiff at Anagni (1304). 
In the year following this disgraceful 
scene the chaotic conditions in Italy 
caused Boniface’s successor, Clement 
V, to leave Rome and eventually to 
settle in Avignon, where the papal 
court remained from 1309 to 1376. 
The fact that all the Pontiffs and most 
of the Cardinals during this ‘Baby- 
lonian Captivity’’ were Frenchmen, 
the methods devised to raise money 
among the faithful, and the world- 
liness of some prelates at Avignon 
weakened the supra-national character 
and prestige of the Papacy. Finally, 
in 1378, the year after the return of 
Gregory XI to Rome, there began the 
disastrous Western Schism that shook 
the very foundation of the Catholic 
Church. 

In the earlier schisms it had been 
comparatively easy to determine the 
lawful Pontiff, for one of the two men 
usually owed his election to the use of 
force by some powerful lay patron. 
But in 1378 the Cardinals, the author- 
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ized electors of the Pope, were alone 
responsible. They had voted first for 
Urban VI, but a few months later, 
alleging that the people of Rome had 
brought undue pressure to bear upon 
them during the Conclave, they 
selected Clement VII as the head of 
the Church. This double election 
divided the Christian world as it had 
never been divided before. France, 
Scotland, and Spain sided with 
Clement, while the people elsewhere 
supported Urban. In many dioceses 
and Orders there were two rival 
bishops and Religious Superiors. The 
confusion that inevitably followed 
was heightened by the fact that the 
Catholics of one country occasionally 
changed their allegiance from one 
Pontiff to another. 


End of Western Schism 

The repeated attempts to heal this 
fatal division during the lifetime of 
Urban and Clement and after their 
death were not successful. In fact, 
the situation even deteriorated as a 
result of a Council held in Pisa in 
1409, for there were then three, instead 
of two, claimants to the Papacy. The 
schism came to an end only after 
thirty-nine years, when the General 
Council of Constance, in 1417, elected 
Martin V who was generally recognized 
as the legitimate successor of St. Peter. 

The success of the Council of Con- 
stance led many Catholic prelates to 
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believe that the supreme authority 
should be vested henceforth in a Gen- 
eral Council, rather than in the Papacy. 
This revolutionary plan to overthrow 
the monarchial constitution of the 
Church was formally advocated at 
Basle, Switzerland, in the year 1431. 
Though it failed to win universal 
support, yet a strong anti-papal spirit 
was to characterize Catholic circles, 
particularly in France and Germany, 
for centuries to come. 

The weakness of the Papacy during 
these four decades had enabled the 
lay rulers to gain an excessive control 
over the Church in their kingdoms, 
which they refused to give up even 
after the restoration of unity. Since 
almost all of them would allow only 
members of the nobility to fill impor- 
tant and lucrative ecclesiastical offices, 
the clerical and Religious life declined 
as it had in the days before the In- 
vestiture Struggle. Not a few of the 
bishops, priests, and monks in the 
fifteenth century brought discredit 
upon the Church by their sinful lives, 
by their spirit of frivolity, and by 
neglecting the spiritual welfare of the 
people. 

Had the Pontiffs after Constance 
been men like Leo IX or Gregory 
_ VII, they would certainly have found 
a remedy for these evils. But instead 
they were more concerned with other 
matters—strengthening their author- 
ity as civil rulers, beautifying the city 
of Rome, patronizing the arts and 
literature, and rallying the princes of 
Europe against the Turks, whose 
seizure of Constantinople in 1453 
threatened the whole Western civili- 
zation. The life of one of these 


Pontiffs, Alexander VI, has become 
notorious, while others lessened esteem 
for their high office by appointing 
their own unworthy relatives to the 





dignity of Cardinal, and by allowing the 
members of the Papal Curia to charge 
exorbitant fees for ecclesiastical busi- 
ness. This century-long delay in re- 
forming the Church in head and mem- 
bers provided abundant material for 
a conflagration. On October 31, 1517, 
Martin Luther applied the spark that 
set the Christian world aflame, when 
he posted his ninety-five theses on the 
subject of indulgences on the doors of 
the Wittenberg Cathedral. 


Lutheran Schism 


Almost overnight this obscure 
Augustinian priest and professor be- 
came famous throughout Germany, 
for he had not only discussed theologi- 
cal questions, but bitterly assailed the 
wealth of the clergy and the com- 
mercialism that often accompanied the 
preaching of indulgences. But many 
Catholic theologians, notably Cardinal 
Cajetan and John Eck, saw in the 
theses an attack not only upon abuses, 
but upon the right of the Church to 
grant an indulgence. How correct 
they were, became soon apparent. 

In his trial before Cajetan and in 
his debates with Eck, Luther asserted 
that man’s nature was totally cor- 
rupted by original sin and remained in 
this state even after Baptism. His 
conclusions were: (1) our only hope of 
salvation was to trust in the merits of 
Christ; (2) indulgences, fasting, the 
vows of religion, far from enabling us 
to merit eternal life, were rather a 
sign of pharisaical pride. When it 
was pointed out to him that such 
opinions clearly contradicted the 
authorized teaching of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs and the General Councils, he 
boldly replied that they had falsified 
the “‘pure Gospel of Christ.” The 
Bible became for him the sole, supreme, 
and infallible norm of Christian truth. 
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He showed his contempt for the laws 
of the Church when he publicly burned 
the papal bull excommunicating him, 
and when he contracted marriage with 
anex-nun. In the beginning many had 
imagined that Luther was the long- 
awaited reformer; but the swift-moving 
events convinced everyone that he had 
started a revolution. 

Luther’s excommunication did not 
prevent the spread of his religion. His 
success emboldened Zwingli, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Knox, and others to imitate 
his example. Within a remarKably 
short time the Scandinavian countries, 
England, Holland, Scotland, and large 
sections of Switzerland and Germany 
became Protestant. For a time it 
seemed as if France, Poland, and 
Hungary would also be lost to the 
' Faith. This phenomenal expansion 
was due almost everywhere to the 
open support of the civil authorities. 
When the latter became Protestant, 
they forbade the practice of Catholi- 
cism in their territory, and at once 
proceeded to enrich themselves by con- 
fiscating the wealth of the Church. 
Luther also allowed the secular prince 
to wield even greater authority over 
his subjects by acknowledging him as 
the head of the new religion. Hence, 
the Diet of Augsburg in 1555 met with 
no opposition from Protestants when 
it revived and officially sanctioned the 
principle that had guided the govern- 
ments of pagan times: “The ruler 
determines the religion of his subjects.”’ 


The Council of Trent 


For twenty years after the outbreak 
of Luther’s revolt the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs could not, or at least did not, take 
any effective measures to counteract 
the triumphant advance of Protes- 
tantism. It is no wonder that Catholics 
everywhere became more and more 


discouraged. But the advent of Paul 
III to the papal throne in 1534 brought 
about a definite improvement. De- 
spite bitter opposition, he began to 
uproot the abuses that had grown up 
within the very shadow of the Papacy. 
His invariable practice was to appoint 
as Cardinals only those men who were 
qualified by their learning and holi- 
ness. But more important than any- 
thing else was the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a General 
Council. 

The mere fact that such a meeting 
ever took place was in itself a singular 
achievement. Originally scheduled for 
1537, the Council was formally opened 
only eight years later in 1545. This 
long delay was due to the war between 
France and Spain, which made travel- 
ling almost impossible and enabled the 
Turks to become an even greater 
menace to the peace of Europe. It re- 
quired all the Pope’s diplomatic skill 
to bring about peace between the two 
leading Catholic nations. But a new 
difficulty arose soon after. Charles V, 
the Emperor of Spain and Germany, 
opposed the plan of Paul III, and 
during the years 1541 and 1542 at- 
tempted to settle the doctrinal dis- 
putes by a series of conferences be- 
tween the representatives of the rival 
religions. He gave a reluctant consent 
to the General Council, when he dis- 
covered that these meetings widened 
the gap between the Catholics and the 
Protestants. There was another post- 


-ponement due to the fact that the 


Pope and the Emperor wanted the 
Council to be held in two different 
places. Only after drawn-out negotia- 
tions did they finally agree upon 
Trent in northern Italy as the most 
convenient spot. The attitude of the 
Protestants and of Francis I, king of 
France, was hardly encouraging. 
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Luther, in the name of his followers, 
replied to Paul III’s invitation to the 
Council with one of his most offensive 
works: “On the Papacy at Rome, 
founded by the Devil.’’ The French 
king refused to allow any prelates of 
his country to go to Trent, fearing lest 
the success of the Council might in- 
crease the prestige of Charles V, his 
hated rival. Catholic France was 
represented there only after the death 
of Francis I. 

At the very outset a dispute between 
Paul III and Charles V threatened to 
wreck the Council before its work had 
actually begun. The Emperor wanted 
the members to show their good-will 
towards the Protestants by passing 
over in silence all disputes about 
doctrine, and to restrict their activity 
to the removal of abuses. The Pope 
would not tolerate this, for it would 
have been construed as an indirect ap- 
proval of Protestantism. A com- 
promise was at length effected by 
which questions of reform and dogma 
were to be treated simultaneously. 
The civil war in Germany between the 
Catholics and the Protestants caused 
the sessions to be suspended in 1547 
for a period of four years, and again 
in 1552 for a period of ten years. 
During this first suspension Charles V 
sought to dictate the policy of the 
Council by issuing a document, known 
as the “Interim,” in which by his 
own authority he toned down the 
doctrinal differences between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. 


Work of the Council 


In spite of all these difficulties, the 
members of the Council discussed 
dogmatic questions with the greatest 
frankness and thoroughness. For ex- 


ample, they devoted six months to a 
careful study of Justification, the cen- 





tral doctrine of Protestantism. When 
they finally reached a decision, they 
rejected the errors of their opponents 
in no uncertain terms, and expressed 
the Catholic teaching in definitions 
that are models of theological pre- 
cision. They did not minimize the 
gravity of the evils which, in the words 
of Paul III, “had well-nigh ruined the 
Christian Commonwealth.” But un- 
like Luther, who had used them as a 
pretext for establishing a new form of 
Christianity, they sought to correct 
them. The basis of all their reforms 
was obedience to lawfully constituted 
authority and to the centuries-old 
dogmas of the Church, in accordance 
with the well-known axiom: ‘Men 
should be changed by religion, not 
religion by men.”’ 

The Council of Trent failed in one 
of its main objectives: to win back 
the Protestants to the Church which 
they had abandoned. Its decrees on 
reform were not accepted immedi- 
ately in all Catholic countries. Yet, 
its importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. It furnished an impetus to 
theological, scriptural, and historical 
studies among Catholics that has con- 
tinued down to the present time. It 
proved that the Church possessed a 
spiritual vitality that enabled her to 
triumph over her enemies both within 
and without. It marked the first 
definite check to Protestantism and 
the real beginning of what is called 
the ‘‘Counter-Reformation.’’ Its suc- 
cess aroused even the envy of her 
opponents. Calvin thought of sum- 
moning the Protestants to a similar 
meeting, but his plan never material- 
ized, for Protestantism lacked both 
a principle of cohesion and a center of 
unity. In 1580 the Lutherans tried to 
emulate what the Catholics had done 
at Trent. But the summary of their 
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religious beliefs, known as the ‘‘For- 
mula of Concord,” had an effect 
opposite to that intended, and became 
in reality a ‘‘Formula of Discord.”’ 


Results of the Council 


The Sovereign Pontiffs had sum- 
moned the Council of Trent, had presi- 
ded over it through their legates, and, 
despite the most unfavorable external 
circumstances, had brought it to a 
successful conclusion. The Popes who 
followed not only guarded the doctrines 
which had been solemnly defined, but 
transmitted them to the ordinary 
faithful by means of the ‘Catechism 
of the Council of Trent.’’ They saw 
to it that the measures for the reform 
of the clergy, especially the erection 
of seminaries, were put into effect. 
But they did not carry on this work 
alone. Never in the whole history of 
the Church has there been such a 
galaxy of Saints as in the sixteenth 
century. St. Robert Bellarmine and 
St. Peter’ Canisius laid down the 
principles of apologetics best suited to 
refute the Protestant errors; St. 
Charles Borromeo and St. Francis de 
Sales showed their fellow-bishops how 
to apply the reforms of Trent in their 


dioceses; St. Vincent de Paul and 
Father Olier dedicated their lives to 
the formation of a holy and learned 
priesthood; St. Theresa and St. John 
of the Cross proved by their lives and 
writings that only in the Catholic 
Church could man reach the highest 
states of mystical prayer; old Re- 
ligious Orders were purged of their 
abuses; new ones (such as the Jesuits, 
the Capuchins, and the Ursulines) 
were founded to meet the specific 
needs of the Church. 

As a motto for his tombstone, Luther 
once suggested the prophetic boast: 
‘Living, I have been thy Pest, O Pope; 
dying I will be thy death.’”’ But the 
Church, which he imagined to be on 
the verge of destruction, not only 
weathered the storms of the religious 
revolt but also found the way to an 
internal renewal. Even her opponents 
have been forced to marvel at ‘her 
spiritual vigor and her powers of re- 
cuperation during those critical years. 
One of them, Lord Macaulay, wrote: 
‘When we reflect on the tremendous 
assaults which she (the Catholic 
Church) has survived, we find it 
difficult to conceive in what way she 
is to perish.”’ 








God the Light of the World 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


God is present everywhere not only 
by His essence, not only by His in- 
finite knowledge, but also by His 
superintending power. Just as the soul 
pervades the body and is necessary 
for every movement I make, so God’s 
concurring power is necessary for every 
move I make, for every word I utter, 
and for every thought I think. Just as 
God brought us into existence out of 
the yawning abyss of nothingness by 
His creative power, so He sustains us 
in existence by His conserving power. 
Were God to withdraw His sustaining 
hand from us for one instant, we would 
fall back into the nothingness from 
which we came. God is as necessary 
for our life as the air we breathe. 

While God is present throughout the 
whole universe by His essence, knowl- 
edge and power, He is present in the 
chosen members of the human family 
in a still more intimate manner. The 
prophet Jeremias tells of this mys- 
terious indwelling of God: ‘Behold 
the days shall come, saith the Lord, 
and I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and with the house 
of Juda: not according to the covenant 
which I made with their fathers... . 
But this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel: I 
will give My law in their bowels, and I 
will write it in their heart: and I will 
be their God, and they shall be My 
people” (Jer., xxxi. 31-33). 


Present in Intimate Manner 


In the tabernacle of every faithful 
and devout soul God dwells in a partic- 
ular manner. Attentive indeed are 


His ears to the prayers of the person 
who communes with Him within this 
living temple. It is of this Divine 
Presence that St. Paul writes to the 
Corinthians (I Cor., iii. 16): ‘Know 
ye not that you are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? But if any man violate the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy. 
For the temple of God is holy, which 
you are.’”’ With Tennyson can the 
devout soul say: | 


Speak to Him, for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 


God is present in an especially in- 
timate manner in the soul that is filled 
with the love of God. Such a person 
is fulfilling the great commandment, 
in which are contained all the law and 
the prophets. “If any one love Me,” 
said Jesus, ‘“My Father will love him, 
and We will make Our abode with 
him’ (John, xiv. 23). It was in this 
manner that God abode with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; with Moses, Josue 
and David; with the prophets, Apos- 
tles, and martyrs; and with all the 
holy souls who cling to Him in deeds 
of righteousness, in prayer, and in acts 
of love. God and one constitute a 
majority. When God is with one, one 
need fear no power in heaven, on 
earth, or under the earth. 

The realization of the intimate pres- 
ence of God in the souls of those who 
love and serve Him is a powerful bul- 
wark against temptation and an in- 
centive to strive constantly to make 
one’s soul a more fitting habitation for 
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the Most High. For this reason there 
are few exercises of the spiritual life 
more profitable than that of the prac- 
tice of the presence of God, the con- 
stant recollection (even if only sub- 
conscious) of the indwelling of our 
Maker, our best Friend, and our ulti- 
mate Judge. When we forget about 
God and turn our backs upon Him, 
then assuredly danger stares us in the 
face. 

Creatures can at times take on such 
a garb of attractiveness that, almost 
before we realize it, we find our hands 
stretching out to possess them. How- 
ever, the experience of the race, sad 
and tragic as it is, shows us that they 
are like Dead Sea apples that crumble 
at the touch. They yield not the 
promised joy, but boredom, nausea 
and remorse. We shall be spared from 
learning by the costly method of pain- 
ful experience, if we remember the all- 
important fact of God’s presence. 
Thus, sin becomes an offense, not to a 
distant Being in the far-off firmament, 
but an insult to One present within us. 
Is it likely that an individual will 
deliberately insult a friend in his very 
presence? 


We Cannot Flee from God 


Furthermore, we cannot flee from 
God’s presence, even if we would. We 
may separate ourselves from His 
friendship but not from His presence. 
Even though guilty, man must still 
face his Maker and his Judge. What 
experience in life is more embarrassing 
and painful than that of facing a friend 
with whom you have not kept faith? 
What bites more deeply into the mar- 
row of your being than the agony 
which comes from the realization that 
you have shattered the high ideals 
that one has held of you? The shame 
you experience is hotter than a red-hot 


iron, more piercing than a serpent’s 
tooth. How can one escape that bitter 
humiliation, that cup of gall, if one 
fails to keep faith with his Lord and 
Master who has deigned to make His 
abode within the individual’s heart 
and soul? 

The realization of God’s abiding 
presence is helpful not only in resisting 
temptation but also in bearing with 
patience and even with joy the hard- 
ships and the pains which life in this 
valley of the shadow of death inevit- 
ably brings. Is it not easier to bear 
sickness and pain when we know that 
we are in the presence of friends, doc- 
tors and nurses who will not fail to do 
all in their power to help us? So like- 
wise, the consciousness of the presence 
of our best Friend will not fail to give 
us strength to carry our burden and to 
bear our suffering with patience and 
resignation. 

God will not fail to make each mo- 
ment of pain bear its rich fruition in 
the ineffable joys of life everlasting. 
Such tribulation as He permits to fall 
upon us is but the “‘shade of His hand 
outstretched caressingly.’’ In all the 
vicissitudes of life, in times of joy, 
temptation, or suffering, the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God will 
not fail to give us the humility, the 
protection, and the strength of which 
we stand in need. | 

We have presented at some length 
the truth of God’s abiding presence 
throughout the universe and through- 
out the whole of human life. We have 
done so because a realization of this 
important truth is bound to exercise 
an enormous influence in our lives. 
“The more we are penetrated with 
this thought,’’ observes Cardinal Gib- 
bons, “the more perfectly shall we 
possess interior freedom, indifference 
to human judgment, and an habitual 
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disposition to rectitude of conduct.”! 

When my students at Notre Dame 
have come to me to say good-bye be- 
fore being sent to the far-flung battle 
fronts of World War II, I could think 
of no truth more comforting to propose 
to them than that of the constant pres- 
ence of God. 

‘‘Remember,”’ I have been accus- 
tomed to say, ‘“‘whether you are sent 
to the Solomon Islands in the South 
Pacific, or to the Aleutians in the far 
North, to Tunisia or to any of the 
countries of Europe; whether you are 
assigned to a submarine to prowl in 
the depths of the sea, or to an airplane 
to wing your way through the trackless 
skies, or to be encased in a mighty iron 
tank to penetrate to areas where no 
other vehicle could travel, remember 
that God is with you wherever you 


go.” 

It has not always been easy for youth 
to leave home and friends and native 
lands to go out to face death in all its 
hideous forms in the far corners of the 
world. But that which, perhaps more 
than anything else, nerved them for 
the difficult task which their country 
asked of them, was the realization that 
God went with them all the way. Itisa 
truth as helpful as it is comforting for 
old and young. To clasp the out- 
stretched hand of God in all our grop- 
ings and wanderings is to find a sure 
and a safe road. 


Omniscience and Omnipotence 


Thus far we have presented the 
principal attributes of God’s being or 
existence. Now for a brief word about 
those belonging to His divine knowl- 
edge and to His divine will. 

The attributes belonging to God’s 
knowledge are omniscience and wisdom. 


1 “Our Christian Heritage’ (John Murphy 
Co.), p. 70. 





By omniscience we mean that God 
knows everything perfectly and has 
known it for all eternity. The past and 
the future, as we have already pointed 
out,” stand before God as in the living 
present. Moreover, God is all-wise. 
By this we mean that He knows how to 
dispose everything so as best to ac- 
complish what He wills. Wisdom in 
creatures is different from knowledge. 
Knowledge may consist of mere in- 
formation. Wisdom is the ability to 
use that information to the best ad- 
vantage. The knowledge, then, of all 
that is contained in all the encyclo- 
pedias and libraries in the world would 
not necessarily indicate that such a 
man is wise. He might not know how 
to use such encyclopedic knowledge. 
In God, however, knowledge and wis- 
dom are one with each other and with 
the divine essence. ‘‘How great,” 
says the Psalmist (Ps. ciii. 24), “are 
Thy works, O Lord! Thou hast made 
all things in wisdom.” 

The chief attributes of God’s will are 
omnipotence, freedom, sanctity, justice, 
goodness, mercy, patience, fidelity. By 
omnipotence we mean that God can do 
all things and that nothing is hard or 
impossible to Him. God can accom- 
plish whatever He wishes by a mere 
act of His will. “‘No word,” St. Luke 
tells us (i. 37), ‘‘shall be impossible with 
God.” With God, to will and to per- 
form constitute one and the same act. 
This follows from God’s infinite per- 
fection which includes boundless power 
and excludes the imperfections of ef- 
fort, toil, fatigue, and successive par- 
tial accomplishment. 

Can God make a square circle? Can 
God make a rock so large that He can’t 
lift it? These are variations of the 
old question: ‘‘What happens when an 
irresistible force meets an immovable 


2 See HomiLetTic, XLIV, 837, XLV, 294. 
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object?” The answer is: these all in- 
volve contradictions, and are therefore 
devoid of all reality. God can do 
anything, but the contradictions men- 
tioned and all others like them are 
nothing. Their intrinsic repugnance 
puts them beyond the sphere of both 
physical and metaphysical possibility 
and strips them of all being. 


‘*The Depth of the Riches... .’’ 


It is not necessary to develop each 
of the previously mentioned attributes 
of God’s will. They, and all the other 
noble attributes which the human 
mind can conceive, all exist in their 
fullness, without an alloy of imper- 
fection, in the infinite perfection of 
God. No catalogue could list all His 
perfections. No litany could sing all 
His glories. We find ourselves exclaim- 
ing with St. Paul (Rom.\ xi. 33, 34, 
36): ‘‘O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judg- 
ments, and how unsearchable His 
ways! For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? Or who hath been His 
counsellor? ... For of Him, and by 
Him, and in Him are all things: to 
Him be glory forever. Amen.”’ 

The formal language of philosophy 
and theology, while accurate as far as 
it goes, falters and collapses in the ef- 
fort ‘to reveal the heights and the 
depths of the unscaled and unfathomed 
being of the infinite God. We can se- 
cure, however, some feeble concept of 
the perfections of the Almighty, when 
we realize that the admirable and lov- 
able qualities found in the noblest of 
human beings are all found in their 
plenitude in Him. These qualities can 
exist in only a limited way in human 
beings because their containers are 
limited. 

Years ago the writer sat one evening 


at sunset looking out over the waters 
of the Sea of Galilee, along whose 
shores the Divine Master had so often 
walked with His Apostles. Suddenly 
my reverie was broken by the arrival 
of a group of native women. They had 
come, as their forbears from time im- 
memorial had come, to fill their vessels 
from the waters of the ancient sea. 
Then placing their vessels on their 
heads, they returned to their homes. 
They come to a goodly lake, but they 
go away with such a tiny bit. Not be- 
cause there is no more water to take, 
but because that is all their receptacles 


-will contain. 


How like a picture of humanity! 
We come from the illimitable ocean of 
the being and perfections of the in- 
finite Creator, but we carry away only 
a few tiny drops of that vast ocean be- 
cause that is all our finite human 
nature will bear. What the mighty 
expanse of the waters of the Pacific is 
to the thimblefull scooped out by a 
little child, the immeasurable being of 
the infinitely perfect God is to the 
finite being of man. We are a drop of 
water, He the mighty sea. We are a 
grain of sand, He the vast seashore. 
We are a splinter of time, He the age- 
less sequoia. We are a farthing 
candle, He the blinding sun. 


‘*His Magnificence is Wonderful’ 


The perception of the grandeur, the 
majesty, and the power of God in con- 
trast with the puniness of man stirred 
many a prophet of old to reach the 
heights of eloquence. Listen to Eccle- 
siasticus (xliii. 30-37), as he wrestles 
with this mighty theme: ‘‘What shall 
we be able to do to glorify Him? For 
the Almighty Himself is above all His 
works. The Lord is terrible, and ex- 
ceeding great, and His power is ad- 
mirable. Glorify the Lord as much as 
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ever you can, for He will yet far ex- 
ceed, and His magnificence is wonder- 
ful. Blessing the Lord, exalt Him as 
much as you can: for He is above all 
praise. When you exalt Him, put 
forth all your strength, and be not 
weary; for you can never go far 
enough. Who shall see Him, and de- 
clare Him? And who shall magnify 
Him as He is from the beginning? 
There are many things hidden from us 
that are greater than these; for we 
have seen but a few of His works?’ 

Similar, too, are the sentiments 
uttered by the great prophet of divine 
unity, Isaias (xii. 4-6): “Praise ye 
the Lord, and call upon His name: 
make His works known among the 
people: remember that His name is 
high. Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
done great things: show this forth in 
all the earth. Rejoice and praise, O 
thou habitation of Sion: for great is 
He that is in the midst of thee, the 
Holy One of Israel.” 


“The Light of the World”’ 


There is no theme which is so worthy 
of our reverent consideration as that of 
life: God, His nature and attributes. 
“This,”’ says St. John, ‘‘is eternal life 
that they may know Thee, the only 
true God.” We avail ourselves of the 
ripe thought of the greatest philoso- 
phers and theologians to peer a little 
way into the illimitable being of God. 
We supplement it with the insight of 
the prophets and inspired writers of the 
Old and of the New Testament. We 


lean upon the consideration of all the 
perfections found in human creatures 


to try to conceive what the result 
would be if they were all combined in 
their infinite fullness in a single person- 
ality. 

More authentically still do we see 
God mirrored in the winsome figure of 
Jesus. He is God Incarnate. He re- 
flects the mercy, the compassion, and 
the love that fill the heart of God. 
Repeated and devout reading of the 
Gospels will make the personality of 
Christ a living influence in our lives 
and thus make us more God-like. 
“Draw near to God,” says St. James 
(iv. 8), ‘‘and He will draw near to you.” 
The more earnestly we strive to know 
God, to serve Him, and to love Him, 
the more intimately will God dwell in 
our souls and make His radiant pres- 
ence known to us. 

God is the answer to the cry of every 
lonely soul for friendship and love. He 
is the end of our ceaseless quest for life 
and happiness. He is the end of the 
rainbow, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end of all 
things. He is the light of the world and 
they who follow Him do not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. He is love unutterable, and the 
only love that can still our restless 
hearts. “Our hearts,’’ says St. Augus- 
tine, “have been made for Thee, O 
God; and they shall never rest, until 
they rest in Thee.’’ The practice of 
the presence of God fills our heart with 
a quiet peace and makes our face to 
shine with a radiance which neither 
clouds can obscure nor grief banish. 
For to know God is to love Him, and 
to serve Him is to reign. 























Seeking Laborers for the Vineyard 


By PAu E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The problem of vocations to the 
priesthood and the Religious life en- 
gages the interest and the coéperation 
of every Catholic. There is a duty in- 
cumbent upon every one of us to pray 
for an increase in response on the part 
of our young people to a vocation to 
the higher life. We cannot properly 
pray for an ‘‘increase in vocations,” for 
God, in His infinite wisdom and loving 
providence, offers the call to the priest- 
hood and the Religious life to a number 
sufficient for the needs of His Church 
in any given period. We pray rather 
that the grace of God may move young 
people, our Catholic boys and Catholic 
girls, to accept the call of God. It 
seems evident that there is to-day a 
lack of response to the gentle invitation 
of Christ on the part of a great many 
of our young people. We must pray 
and work that they may be more re- 
sponsive to the invitation to enter the 
special service of the Master. 

In a previous article we attempted 
to sketch the mission field and its 
needs. We found that there were, at 
times in certain areas, a superabun- 
dance of vocations, but that this condi- 
tion was never general in the Church. 
To-day the losses sustained by the 
Church in war-stricken areas have 
made the problem of vocations more 
acute. In the same manner in which 
we were called upon during war time 
to sacrifice our own spiritual conveni- 
ence in order to send an adequate 
number of chaplains to minister to our 
armed forces, we may now be called 
upon for a like sacrifice that the needs 
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of the mission fields may receive ade- 
quate service. It seems certain that 
America will be asked to contribute 
personnel on a larger scale than ever 
before. We may need to develop in 
time some sort of a plan of distribu- 
tion. Archbishop Rummel speaks of 
“the creation of what they call a 
‘Pool’ in the military parlance.of the 
day, where there would be recorded a 
sort of reserve of personnel that could 
be distributed and sent wherever 
priests (or Sisters or Brothers) are 
needed.” The archbishop is of the 
opinion that we need have no fear of a 
superabundance of vocations, for every 
priest and every Religious will be 
sorely needed for years to come. If 
superabundance threatens in any cor- 
ner of the Lord’s vineyard, priests 
could be ordained with the understand- 
ing that they would be dropped into 
this personnel pool for a while, until 
they can be placed in or sent to some 
portion of the Church where their 
work and services would be needed. 


Key Position of the Priest 


We have pointed out the importance 
of the Christian home as a nursery of 
vocations, and have said a few words 
about the part a priest can take in 
stimulating vocations. There is much 
more that needs to be said, particularly 
in regard to the key position that the 
priest holds in developing and culti- 
vating vocations in boys and girls. 
Only too often is the young person with 
certain signs of a budding vocation 
left to drift for himself; he fails to get 
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the word of guidance, direction, and 
encouragement that he needs. There 
are priests who are very silent and very 
reticent about this matter. They hesi- 
tate to speak about vocations because 
they have an idea that they might 
create a false impression, or that their 
counsel or encouragement might be a 
form of moral suasion or preSsure that 
would unduly influence or destroy the 
freedom of the will. 

Archbishop Rummel concedes that 
there are wise and unwise ways and 
methods of dealing with the problem, 
but he declares that it is a grave mis- 
take for priests never to speak about 
vocations. He commends priests for 
making a periodic public appeal in be- 
half of vocations, but he reminds them 
that most vocations are the result of 
individual contacts. These contacts 
give a priest a sharpened sense of dis- 
cernment that enables him to dis- 
tinguish between true and false signs 
of a vocation. His work with boys and 
girls in the school, in a sodality, in a 
recreational organization, gives him 
further insight into the spiritual gen- 
ius, the vocational capacity, of each 
individual. There is finally no better 
medium of direction than the confes- 
sional, wherein the priest becomes a 
doctor, a judge, a counsellor under the 
direct action of the grace of God. 

“Christ could have instituted the 
Church on a different basis,’’ writes 
Archbishop Rummel, “but He pre- 
ferred to place its development and 
permanency, humanly speaking, on 
the shoulders of comparatively weak 
men. Christ could have left the im- 


portant functions of passing religion 
on from generation to generation to 
some miraculous, mysterious, internal 
power in the souls of men, but He pr-- 
ferred to entrust it to the eloquence, so 
to speak, of men preaching the Word of 


God and administering the means of 
grace.... Vocations do not just hap- 
pen. It requires almost a miracle of 
grace if they mature without the active 
interest of the priest, who should have 
at heart the promotion and perpetua- 
tion of his own glorious priesthood.’’! 


Source of a Vocation 


We must never forget that a voca- 
tion is the gift of God, and therefore 
depends on the operation of divine 
grace. Very often the individual who 
feels the first urge of a vocation to 
God’s service, finds that he cannot 
exactly explain where the prompting 
comes from, but he has an inner feeling 
that is somehow or other telling him 
that this is the thing he wants. In his 
article on “‘Vocation” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (XV, 500), Vermeersch 
writes: ‘‘We derive our knowledge of 
the will of God, that will which de- 
mands our obedience, which approves 
some of our acts, and esteems some 
more highly than others, from Holy 
Scripture and Tradition, by making 
use of the twofold light which God has 
bestowed upon us, faith and reason... . 
God also may help our choice by inte- 
rior movements, whether we are con- 
scious of them or not, by inclinations 
leading us to this or that course of ac- 
tion, or by the counsels of a friend 
with whom we are providentially 
brought into contact, or He may even 
clearly reveal to us His will, or His 
preference. But this is an exceptional 
case; ordinarily the inward feeling 
keeps and confirms our decision, but it 
is only a secondary motive, and the 
principal part belongs to sound reason 
judging according to the teachings of 
faith.” 





1 The Missionary Union of the Clergy Bul- 
letin (September 1945), p. 10. 
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Objective Signs of a Vocation 


There are certain signs that will 
enable the parish priest, the con- 
fessor, or the teacher in the school to 
determine the fitness of the individ- 
ual for a vocation. Chief among these 
signs are the following: spiritual fit- 
ness, Which is determined chiefly by the 
spiritual integrity and the spiritual 
ideals of the individual, and by his de- 
sire to do something outstanding for 
the honor and glory of God or for the 
welfare of souls; moral fitness, which is 
synonymous with a virtuous character 
and life, and usually evidenced by a 
desire to walk in the way of perfection 
and by an aspiration to a life better 
and higher than that of the ordinary 
layman; intellectual fitness, that is, 
mental capacity and learning adequate 
to undertake the tasks of one’s voca- 
tion; physical fitness, which connotes 
a certain degree of physical present- 
ability or presence, and sufficient 
health and strength for the routine 
life, the rather highly pressured life, 
of a priest or a Religious in the modern 
United States or in the trying areas of 
the mission field. He who would ad- 
vise a young man or a young woman 
in this important matter, has need to 
determine the degree in which the in- 
dividual measures up to these require- 
ments. In a word, those who wish to 
be priests, Brothers, or Sisters should 
be persons of good character without 
any serious sinful habits, who have 
the desire and the capability with di- 
vine grace of leading lives of sacrifice 
and prayer with the pure, poor, and 
obedient Christ, according to the regu- 
lations of the secular priesthood or the 
Religious organization of their choice. 


Subjective Signs of a Vocation 


It will be of assistance to the indi- 
vidual who feels that he is called, and 





to those who have the office of counsel- 
ling him, to give some attention to the 
general indications of a Religious voca- 
tion enumerated by the pious founder 
of the Apostleship of Prayer, the 
Reverend Francis X. Gautrelet, S.J. 
No candidate should expect to have 
all of these marks, but if he is lacking in 
too many of them there is a positive 
doubt in regard to the reality of his 
vocation. (1) First and foremost is 
the desire to have a vocation to Christ’s 
service, together with the conviction 
that it is a divine call. This desire and 
this conviction commonly come to the 
soul in periods of repose and quiet, for 
example, in thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion, in time of Retreat. (2) 
A growing attraction for prayer and 
holy things in general, with the yearn- 
ing for closer union with Our Lord in 
the care of souls. (3) A profound con- 
viction, usually strongest in the midst 
of worldly amusement, of the hollow- 
ness of the world and its powerlessness 
to satisfy the deepest yearnings of the 
soul. (4) A horror of offending God 
through serious sin, a horror strong 
enough to prompt one to escape from 
the dangers and temptations of the 
world. (5) An initial fear or repug- 
nance for a vocation, which results 
only in keeping the call ever present 
to the mind. ‘One need not have a 
natural inclination to the Religious 
life,’ writes Father Lehmkuhl; ‘‘on 
the contrary, a divine vocation is com- 
patible with a natural repugnance to 
that state.”” (6) A keen sense of the 
value of an immortal soul and a burn- 
ing desire to save souls, the ‘‘da mihi 
animas’”’ of St. Francis Xavier. (7) A 
willingness to give one’s entire life to 
God in exchange for the conversion and 
salvation of a given individual. (8) A 
desire to do one’s utmost to make repa- 
ration for one’s own sins and the sins 
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of the world. (9) An attraction for 
the state of virginity. (10) The happi- 
ness and serenity which the thought of 
the Religious life always brings to those 
who have a properly ordered sense of 
values. (11) A longing to suffer and 
to sacrifice oneself for the love of Jesus 
Christ. (12) A willingness to serve Our 
Lord in however humble a capacity. 


Active Stimulation of Vocations 


A priest has need to know these 
marks or signs of a vocation; they 
will enable him to judge in individual 
cases that come under his observation. 
A vocation is not a matter so secret, so 
personal, and so intimate that it should 
be left entirely to the interior opera- 
tion of the grace of God. The aposto- 
late of vocations will properly devise 
ways and means to stimulate, increase, 
and multiply vocations. Our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII has decreed by 
Motu Proprio the erection of an As- 
sociation for Priestly Vocations, and 
has made it a Pontifical organization 
under the supervision of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities. In the statutes of this Ponti- 
cal Association it is emphasized that 
priests everywhere should use every 
opportunity to touch upon the subject 
of vocations, and should exhort the 
faithful to read more and more about 
the priesthood and to foster in boys a 
high regard for the priesthood and a 
lively desire for Christian perfection. 
There is no more important phase of 
the daily work of a priest in the parish 
than to inspire young hearts with the 
high and lofty ideal of choosing the 
priesthood, the Brotherhood, and the 
Sisterhood. Every parish priest has 
many opportunities to do this; he can 
exhort the young in sermons, in talks 
to school children, in the confessional, 
and through daily contact with them 


in the classroom or in religious organi- 
zations. It may well be that the as- 
sistant pastor is in a better position to 
encourage vocations than is the pastor 
or any other person who comes in con- 
tact with the young of the parish. 
Msgr. Freking records that he got this 
impression from many pastors—that 
the assistant pastor can do more than 
the pastor in stimulating vocations. 


Vocation Talks in Our Schools 


Archbishop Rummel advises both 
pastors and curates to speak serially 
on vocations in the grade schools and 
in the high schools. This series of talks 
could begin as early as October, and 
continue weekly throughout the school 
year. The speaker can begin with 
thoughts on vocation in general—that 
every one should have some kind of 
specific calling or vocation in life. He 
will urge all students to give serious 
thought to their future calling in life, 
to seek advice from those qualified to 
give it, and to make decision only after 
thorough study. It is easy to lead 
from general considerations of this 
type to a specific treatment of the 
priestly and Religious vocation. Here 
is the highest type of guidance. It is 
nothing new; it is almost as old as the 
Church of God. St. Paul gave such 
guidance to Timothy. It is of the very 
genius of the religious life, and it is 
found in the conception and develop- 
ment of the idea of the directorship 
and confessorship. Yes, the guidance 
idea is our heritage, and while the priest 
in the school will certainly neglect 
nothing to give his pupils the best 
possible guidance in secular pursuits, 
he will bend every effort towards the 
rich culture and complete develop- 
ment of every germinal priestly or Re- 
ligious vocation that he finds among 
his charges. 
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These vocation talks need not be 
long; with young children, and even 
with older children, it is best to score 
one point at a time. The best setting 
is secured by adding the inspirational 
talk on vocations to the regular re- 
ligious instructions; priests who have 
followed this plan, devoting no more 
than ten or fifteen minutes to the ad- 
ded feature, report excellent results. 
The casual talk, given by a visiting 
priest or Brother, is certainly not with- 
out its value, for the visitor has the 
advantage of being readily accepted 
as an expert authority on the particular 
phase of the subject that he presents 
to the students. But visitors come and 
visitors go, and fallible human mem- 
ories forget. The best and most ef- 
fective mechanism is the continuous 
build-up of the series of vocational 
talks by a priest of the parish. Here 
he can drive home the need that every 
boy and every girl has of giving serious 
thought to the years that lie ahead, 
and ke can encourage all those who of- 
fer evidences of a higher vocation to 
give a willing and generous response to 
the grace of God. 


Duty of Spiritual Director 


The spiritual director who detects 
satisfactory signs of a vocation in a 
given individual, does well to broach 
the subject. Bishop Griffin reminds 
us that the likely aspirants to the 
sanctuary or the cloister hardly ever 
take the initiative. They feel a certain 
timidity about the matter and hesitate 
to speak first. They often think and 
even pray that the priest will speak to 
them on the subject, either in the con- 
fessional or outside of it. This hesi- 
tancy does not argue any lack of con- 
viction or of willingness to correspond 
with the grace of God. In fact, the 
bishop reminds us, it is in perfect ac- 





cord with the conduct of the disciples 
of Christ before the Master called 
them. It was not the disciples who 
took the initiative but Christ, who said: 
“Come, follow Me.” So the priest, 
Christ’s alter ego, whom Pius XI 
loved to calf a ‘‘Master in Israel,”’ 
after reasonably observing the likely 
disciples and spouses of Christ in our 
generation, should not hesitate to make 
the first approach to them regarding 
their vocation. 

The apostolate of vocations is God’s 
work, and it must be done in God’s 
way. We find God’s way delineated 
in the pages of the Gospel narrative. 
He teaches us that it is an apostolate 
of prayer, fervent and constant prayer 
that inspires untiring labor. We must 
pray as if everything in this sublime 
enterprise depended on God; we must 
work as if the entire apostolate de- 
pended on ourselves. ‘Prayer and 
work must be bound together in any 
genuine and effective effort to foster 
vocations and bring them to fruition 
so that more laborers may be sent into 
the Lord’s harvest’? (Bishop W. A. 
Griffin in The Missionary Union of 
the Clergy Bulletin, November, 1944, 
p. 6). 


Other Practical Suggestions 


The parish priest will solicit the 
prayers of all parishioners. A plan 
has been devised for placing the 
“Prayer for Vocations,” taken from 
the Collect of the Votive Mass for the 
Propagation of the Faith, before the 
eyes of our people and children in the 
church and in the school. Bishop 
Griffin tells us that this prayer, on a 
pyroglass easel plaque, is available for 
permanent display in the church; he 
recommends that this plaque, placed 
before the Altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, carry the vocation prayer in 
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large, readable letters. A further rec- 
ommendation is that a framed card 
with the same prayer and an appro- 
priate picture be displayed in the 
classrooms of all our schools, grade or 
high. This sharp reminder should be 
always before the eyes of our pupils 
in the classroom; display in the halls 
or corridors is not nearly so effective. 
The third technique of which the 
bishop speaks is the free distribution 
of vocation-prayer leaflets among the 
people and children of each parish. 
Whether the parish conducts a school 
or not, equal effort is to be expended 
on reaching all children who attend the 
public school. 


It is edifying to the laity to read or 
hear of the Holy Father’s interest in 
the fostering of vocations to the priest- 
hood and the Religious life. His 
solicitude is frequently expressed, and 
his messages reach the hearts of the 
faithful throughout the world. Every 
man and woman, every boy and girl, 
is proud to bear a part in the work 
sponsored by the Father of Christen- 
dom. The Holy Father looks to Amer- 
ica, the youth of America, to display 
the same high courage, the same zeal 
and enthusiasm for the things of 
Christ, as American youth in the 
armed forces evidenced in the cause of 
right and justice. 

















Our Lady of Fatima, Parish Hostess 


By JOHN BERNARD KELLY 


Leading authorities in the sphere of 
economics repeatedly express their 
astonishment at finding surpassing 
executive genius in Roman Catholic 
men and women who are primarily 
mystics in heart and mind. These 
gentlemen might find it easier to under- 
stand this matter if they knew that the 
Handmaid of the Lord has through- 
out the ages inspired the erection and 
maintenance of temples for her Son in 
all parts of the world, and each alter- 
Christus nurtures the hope that he 
“takes after his Blessed Mother as 
her Divine Son does.”” The majority 
of priests find brick and mortar to be 
sacramentals, giving them the grace 
that maintains in becoming dignity 
the temples within their breasts, as 
well as the parochial mansion of the 
Real Presence which is the focus of 
their life. Our priests are morning, 
noon and night about their Father’s 
business of saving a world once lost. 

The foregoing is merely an attempt 
to assure the clergy reading this 
article that I am not sympathetic 
with those of the cloth whose head may 
dictate a denial of their heart’s im- 
pulse to make a place for one more 
devotion in their year-round parochial 
program. It may also suggest the 
thought that the devotion enthralling 
the great priest, Pope Pius XII, whose 
parochial bounds are global, has a 
message of vital interest to all whose 
lives are dedicated to the building and 
maintenance of a parish. The record 
presents the Mother of God as having 
as intense an interest in the construc- 
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tion of parish units as she has in out- 
lawing war and in making Russia a 
contemporary Holy Land. The multi- 
plication of parochial Galilees, through 
devotion to the Eucharist and to the 
Rosary, is the plea of Heaven’s First 
Lady, expressed through the lips of 
the Holy Father in his consecration 
of the world to the Immaculate Heart 
of Our Lady of Fatima. 

There may be an intimation of the 
reason for the Pontiff’s fervor in the 
happy fact that the fitst of her six 
visits to Portugal was at the exact 
hour in which the priest (whose family 
name, Pacelli, means the “Little 
Peace Boy’”’) was being consecrated a 
Bishop. The Holy Father’s dedica- 
tion of the world at war (in 1942) to 
Our Lady of Fatima’s Immaculate 
Heart, gave proof of the same ardor 
in his heart that inspired him on 
August 22 of the year 1944 to make the 
Mass and Office of the Feast of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary a fixture 
in the ecclesiastical calendar. 


Origin of the Devotion 


Taking it for granted that most 
priests are familiar with the high lights 
of the Fatima record, I shall mention 
only a few aspects of the devotion’s 
history that may readily inspire them 
to thank God for our Heavenly 
Mother’s generosity in calling chil- 
dren’s attention to the necessity of 
their giving priests a hand in promoting 
parochial devotions, and in maintain- 
ing the parochial estate that makes 
devotions accessible. 
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Our Lady’s appearance in Portugal 
to three children of seven, nine and 
ten years, respectively, with her course 
of instructions on world peace and on 
defense against the then impending 
release of Red atheism, prompts the 
native chivalry in her priests to report 
to her children her revealed antidote 
to its progress. It was twenty-eight 
years ago that she used the electronic 
and atomic forces of nature to illus- 
trate and illuminate her lessons on the 
heaven-sponsored revolution that has 
for its end the converting of all nations 
into one great Holy Land for the royal 
but democratic Family of the King of 
kings to dwell in. The gist of her plea 
is for a Rosary Crusade that will con- 
vince those who believe in one God, 
and see Him as a world-Father, that 
there must be a world-Mother of all 
those who have given their mind’s 
assent to monotheism. But in what 
way will the devotion lighten the 
burden of priests presiding in parishes? 

It was in a little out-of-the way 
parish that the Lady appeared to 
plead with three little ones for their 
aid in an apostolate to present her im- 
maculate and maternal Heart to all 
mankind through the Rosary and the 
Eucharist. It was a pastoral scene 
featuring two little girls and a boy 
hurrying through their Angelus and 
Rosary in order to get going on their 
noontide May Party. They had 
developed the habit of saying only two 
words on each bead, leaving it to the 
cavelike recesses of the Cove of Leiria 
to finish their prayers by echoing the 
first “Our Father’ and ‘‘Hail Mary” 
they had said in full. 

After their well-relished, if scant 
repast, the girls joined the boy of nine 
years’ in building a chapel, in minia- 
ture, out of the many stones in the 
pasture. There was a lightning flash 


and a crash of thunder, and a young 
Lady whose beauty was brighter than 
the lightning’s glow stood before them 
as Queen of the May. The children 
were terrified until the voice that 
enthralled the Archangel Gabriel fell 
upon their ears. It was an echo of the 
voice heard by the terrified fishermen 
on Galilee’s Lake: ‘‘Fear not! I shall 
do you no harm.” 

“Where did you come from?” asked 
a little maid whose baptismal name 
means “The Light of Holy Jesus.” 
She is still living to-day, a nun in a 
convent of Portugal. 

“I came: from heaven!’’ was the 
reassuring reply of the Lady who 
brought heaven’s peace to the little 
ones as she smiled upon them. 

The vision of Maidenhood and 
Motherhood in the celestial Visitor to 
their little parish captured the chil- 
dren, who instantly saw in her a play- 
mate and a contact with heaven. 
There and then the Lady, who with- 
held her name, arranged for her little 
course of six lessons to be given in the 
pasture, her chosen classroom. 

Attendance increased from three 
little pupils to 75,000 spectators in six 
months. She taught the children that 
the Lord of All had died because He 
wanted a kingdom on earth like His 
Father’s Kingdom in heaven—where 
are only such as are children. She 
told them that He would have her 
remind the world of His readiness to 
share with it the love He had received 
from the Immaculate Heart of His 
Blessed Mother. She came to remind 
the world that it is a Mother into 
whose keeping all the wealth of heaven 
and creation below it has been placed 
for her to distribute where it will do 
most good. While teaching her little 
disciples, she stood upon a cloud that 
rested upon a tree. She did so to 
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illustrate her teaching that she is the 
eternal Mediatrix or go-between unit- 
ing heaven’s wealth with humanity’s 
faithful in prayer. She, therefore, 
asked the children to do all in their 
power, with the divine assistance, to 
have a basilica built for her Divine 
Son where she stood. 


Propagation of the Devotion 

The boy in the priest will find a re- 
born thrill in presenting the Fatima 
story to Christ’s little playmates. 
With the parish Sisters in their réle 
of perpetuating the Maiden Mother 
and the inspired school teachers he 
can impress her pupils with the truth 
that heaven relies upon earth’s little 
people to lead in making parishes little 
Holy Lands dotting the expanse of 
civilization. Each will be another 


Galilee in which the Queen’s disciples 
and apostles are her children. They 
will perpetuate the Child of twelve 


years in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
They will be impressed with their 
vocation to lead in attendance at parish 
devotions and in building up the parish 
through their persuasive pleadings in 
the home. 

But, best of all, they will feel that 
they are militants mobilized as little 
princes and princesses under the Queen 
of the Rosary, and they will be Cru- 
saders challenging barbarians and Reds 


to dare enter their Mother’s Holy 
Land. Nor will they overlook the 


’“Parlor Pinks’’ now menacing the 


sanctity of childhood in so many 
schools. 

The building of all that makes for a 
parochial estate of the Holy Family 
will become a game for the children 
surpassing in interest their beloved 
pastime, ‘‘Monopoly.” They will feel 
that they are partners with the Boy 
Christ, the Businessman of His Father, 
and with their Blessed Mother, in 
whose hands have been placed all the 
shares in the Father’s Celestial Light 
and Power Company. 

The Angelus and the Rosary will 
be regular observances in the day’s 
schedule. And, above all things, the 
First Saturday of the Month Com- 
munion in honor of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary will be as popular and 
permanent a devotion as the First 
Friday Communion in honor of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. It will be 
what children call “a natural’ to 
receive on the First Friday and the 
following Saturday. Saturday is 
Mary’s Day by centuries of tradition. 

Blest is the parish that is conscious 
of Our Lady of Fatima’s supervising 
presence as maternal Hostess! Chil- 
dren much prefer being her princes 
and princesses to being parasites on 
a ‘Russian Bank”’ breadline. 











Answers to Questions 


May a Sister Receive Unofficially 
Manifestations of Conscience? 
Question: Sister Prudentiana, ‘‘a 
learned, experienced and pious nun,” 
receives a manifestation of conscience 
from several of her companions. A 
Sister in authority advised these 
clients against the. practice, but still 
did not forbid Sister Prudentiana to 
ply her craft. May a Superioress 
forbid subjects to go through such an 
exercise in view of the fact that Canon 
530 interdicts manifestations of con- 
science to anyone but confessors and 

priest Superiors? 
A Priest CONSULTED. 


Answer: The Gregorian Collection 
of Decretals mentions an abbess who 
undertook to bless, preach and con- 
fess (in the sense of hearing confes- 
sions), but the reigning Pope, on hear- 
ing of this unprecedented procedure, 
promptly forbade such practices. Our 
Prudentiana’s conduct may not be so 
bad in degree, but it is equally bad in 
kind, since she undertakes to play the 
réle of physician of souls. 

The first clause of Canon 530 for- 
bids any Superiors, including priests, 
to demand or even invite subjects to 
make a manifestation of conscience. 
The second clause does not imply that 
subjects have any obligation to make a 
manifestation even to confessors, much 
less to priest Superiors. In saying 
that subjects should have a filial con- 
fidence in their Superiors, and might 
well mention doubts and anxieties of 
conscience to such Superiors when 
these are priests, this second clause 
plainly asserts the impropriety of sub- 


jects mentioning matters of conscience 
to lay Superiors and Superioresses. 
Still more clearly is it implied that sub- 
jects should make no mention of 
such matters to non-Superiors; for 
while we can imagine cases wherein 
it might be prudent by reason of ex- 
ceptional external relations for subjects 
to take up certain matters with Su- 
periors (in connection with external as- 
signments, etc.), only in the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances would there 
be any occasion for this in the case of 
non-Superiors. 

One Religious may consult another 
in confidence, subject always to the 
rules of prudence, for here there may 
be a question of human experience, not 
technical knowledge. But for any lay 
Religious to hold himself or herself 
out as a healer of consciences, is an 
usurpation of priestly functions—is a 
case of “going without being sent.” 
Rome, it is true, has said that a mis- 
tress of novices can teach her charges 
the ways of prayer and mortification; 
but this is nothing more than spiritual 
pedagogy. Such mistresses are by 
office drill sergeants in the manual of 
prayer and mortification—not mother 
confessors, as are those Sisters who hold 
themselves out as recipients of mani- 
festations of conscience. 

Hence, if good order is sufficient 
justification for a Superioress to forbid 
a subject to abstain from certain 
actions, there is overwhelming justi- 
fication for the banning of spiritual 


quackery. 
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Are These Commencement 
Exercises a Religious Service? 


Question: May a priest in safe 
conscience take part in the following 
kind of commencement exercises held 
annually in public schools? These 
exercises consist of: an Invocation, 
Bible Reading, Baccalaureate Sermon, 
and the Benediction, with the local 
priest invited to perform one or other 
of these prayerful acts. Formerly 
these exercises were held annually in 
one of the various Protestant churches 
in turn, but upon the protest of 
Catholics the present form was re- 
sorted to. Is such a program an inter- 
denominational religious service? 

A PERTURBED PRIEST. 


Answer: At the outset of this 
answer, let us recall that at our public 
civic gatherings we have most of these 
religious acts. I mean at patriotic 
services (as on Decoration Day, at 
conventions, banquets, etc.). A priest 
may give the invocation, a minister the 
talk, and a rabbi the benediction. This 
indicates that we Americans are pro- 
foundly and extra-legally most re- 
ligious. Another view might be that 
at such civic functions God is brought 
in, not formally as in a religious rite, 
but by way of a public acknowledg- 
ment. But the program described is 
not different in character from an 
ordinary church service, although it 
could be called a civic act of worship. 

The real solution would be to follow 
the principle which is an American 
tradition from Revolutionary days— 
that is, for the individual graduates 
to go in the morning to their respective 
churches if they so wish, and then in 
the evening have a purely academic 
function. This is what the President 
of the United States does annually in 
his Thanksgiving Day proclamation: 
he exhorts the citizens to repair to 
their respective houses of worship to 


thank God for His bounty during the 
year just closed. 

While there does seem to be too 
much of a tendency on the part of the 
ministers to take over public school 
commencements (as if this country 
were still one of the original colonies 
where only citizens of one denomina- 
tion resided), still some of these abuses 
come from the local priest not exert- 
ing himself, or doing so in a Rotarian, 
rather than an intelligent, manner. 


Are All Protestant Baptisms at 
least Probably Valid? 


Question: A Mormon girl wants to 
become a Catholic. Her separated 
husband was also a Mormon. She 
was told at the local chancery that the 
Holy See has forbidden the Pauline 
privilege to be used when both of the 
persons in the marriage concerned are 
doubtfully baptized. In view of that 
chancery answer, may I ask whether 
there is any declaration of the Church 
on Mormon baptism? 

A TROUBLED PASTOR. 


Answer: It is quite trie that ante- 
cedently all Christian baptisms are 
presumed to be at least probably 
valid. But if after investigation it is 
found that a given baptism is invalid 
actually or presumptively, then that 
tentative presumption of validity 
ceases. The Church has laid down in 
her general teaching norms for judging 
given baptisms. 

One norm is the certain defect of 
matter (e.g., no application of water). 
Another is the defect of form (e.g., 
a non-use of the Trinitarian formula 
or its certain use in a non-Trinitarian 
sense). A third norm is the use of 
a certainly heretical ritual of baptism, 
one that excludes regeneration or one 
that certainly excludes anything in- 
separable from baptism—for example, 
the character of baptism or its bring- 
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ing the subject under the authority of 
the Catholic Church. These latter 
two are not likely to occur in practice. 

Now, the whole question of Mormon 
baptism is one of fact. That is to be 
found by investigation, not in general, 
but of the persons baptized. The like- 
lihood is that a thorough investigation 
would reveal that the Mormons intend 
to do something altogether different 
from what the Church intends; for 
they intend no re-birth, since they 
teach that we are punished, not for the 
sin of Adam, but for our own sins. 
They intend to symbolize, it would 
seem, by baptism a forgiveness of per- 
sonal sin brought about by a previous 
act of faith and repentance. Hence, 
they baptize only those who are old 
enough to have committed personal sin. 
Again, there is a probability worth 
investigation: do they give the bap- 
tismal form a Trinitarian meaning or 
a Unitarian meaning? 


When a Firm Fails, What of Its 
Unfulfilled Contracts? 


Question: In the year 1930 six men 
joined in an advertising venture. The 
services of their organization were to 
be sold to various merchants in small 
towns at a rate, varying according to 
circumstances, which prevailed in each 
community where the advertising 
service was accepted. The plan was 
to provide this service to at least 
eighteen merchants in each town. 
Agents were hired who worked through 
‘and with a local fraternal organiza- 
tion, which organization in return was 
to service certain machinery involved, 
and also received a certain proportion 
of the profits. The six men who 
sponsored the idea formed a legal cor- 
poration for their own protection. 

Some of the merchants who bought 
the advertising service paid for it in 
advance for a whole year; others paid 
for it on a monthly basis. For various 
reasons (principally defective ma- 


chinery and poor management) the 


advertising service was not given as 
promised. In some cases only two- 
thirds, in others only one-half, of the 
advertising service was _ provided. 
Finally, the organization went broke, 
not through fraud but only, it appears, 
because of poor management. Is 
there now any obligation of restitution 
to the merchants who did not receive 
the full service for the money paid? 
One of the members of the corporation 
wants to know if he is individually 
obliged to make good the losses of 
these merchants. 

PRIEST-FRIEND OF ONE OF THE SIX. 


Answer: Inasmuch as this adver- 
tising venture failed as a result of poor 
management by the corporation, there 
is no obligation to make restitution on 
the part of the individual member. 
The obligation to pay or give service 
rested on the corporation as such; and 
if the organization failed, the individual 
is not further obliged, provided there 
was no fraud. Since it is stated in the 
case that by reason of the vicissitudes 
of business and the hazards inherent 
in any venture the project did not 
succeed, the corporation as such would 
be obliged to reimburse the sub- 
scribers to the limit of its ability. If 
all its assets are exhausted, the 
obligation does not pass on to the in- 
dividuals who formed the company. 


Must the Wrong Impression 
Given Be Corrected? 


Question: John, Paul and Mary 
were brothers and sister. Mary died 
recently. During her life John was 
the manager of her business affairs, 
and he was aware of the fact that dur- 
ing her life Paul borrowed $2000 from 
Mary, and gave his note for this 
amount. At the time of Mary’s 
death Paul took his note from Mary’s 
papers, and this was also known to 
John. Later on, other heirs (number- 
ing six, and including both John and 
Paul) asked John if there were any 
other notes or loans outstanding; and 
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he answered that there were not. He 
answered thus because he says that 
the other heirs did not need the money; 
and that Paul was unable to pay be- 
cause of personal financial difficulties. 
John realizes now that he lied, but he 
wishes to know if he is obliged to cor- 
rect the lie, and explain that there was 
a note for $2000 outstanding. It 
must be mentioned that John was not 
the executor of the will, and had no 
particular duty in the matter. It is 
morally certain that grievous family 
difficulties will arise if the truth of the 
matter is now disclosed. 

PRIEST CONSULTED. 


Answer: John was under no obliga- 
tion to give an unmistakable answer 
to those who questioned him in regard 
to the estate left by his sister, Mary. 
He had no office or duty which com- 
pelled him in justice to reveal the fact 
of the loan, and the taking of the note 
from the papers left by Mary, espe- 
cially in view of the grievous conse- 
quences which he fears will follow. 
Since he was not appointed to ad- 
minister the estate, and had no 
previous obligation in justice to look 
after all outstanding debts, he could 
not be obliged to speak of the matter 
to anyone. He was actually moti- 
vated by kindness to his brother, and 
the desire to avoid a great number of 
difficulties if the true state of the 
affair becomes known. Even though 
he acted imprudently in giving a 
direct answer to the other relative who 
questioned him, it would be the height 
of imprudence to try to remedy the 
situation now; and he has no obliga- 
tion in justice to do so. 


A Civil Marriage Impediment in 
Case of Convert 


Question: ‘The following case has 
myself and my priest-friends at our 
wit’s end in trying to determine the 
present marriage status of a convert. 
The facts are these: about twelve 












years ago Otto, a baptized Lutheran, 
married Lydia, an unbaptized girl, 
before a Lutheran minister. Last year 
Lydia became a Catholic against the 
wishes of Otto, further complicating 
a tense marital situation. So, a 
separation was agreed upon, and 
divorce proceedings started to bring 
about a property adjustment. Now it 
turns out that the marriage was null 
and void by the laws of the State, 
because it took place outside of the 
county which issued the marriage 
license. No validation of the marriage 
took place when Lydia was received 
into the Church, for there was no 
reason for doubting its validity. If 
this marriage is valid in the eyes of the 
Church, how can the situation be ex- 
plained to Lydia? If it is invalid, 
what proceedings must be instituted 
before Lydia can obtain conjugal 
liberty in the Church? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: If Lydia was certainly un- 
baptized, whether in fact or in valid- 
ity, her marriage comes under reason- 
able civil impediments; that of form 
is parallel to the form required by the 
Church, though it is less strict. There- 
fore, if there was a defect in the form, 
the invalidity of the marriage cannot 
be pronounced even dubious. For 
only one party has to come under a 
diriment impediment to make a mar- 
riage invalid. In his “De Matri- 
monio,’”’ Gasparri gives an example of 
a Catholic man in France who married 
an unbaptized girl under eighteen 
(eighteen years being the legal age for 
valid marriage according to the law of 
France). Since the Church cannot 
dispense from this impediment and the 
State will not, the marriage was in- 
valid. Our case is similar to this. 

The next question is whether the 
marriage of Otto—Lydia became valid 
once Lydia was baptized by reason 
of the original consent, which pre- 
sumptively persevered unless it was 
retracted. It did not; because one 
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of the parties to the marriage was 
presumptively baptized (ordinarily 
Lutheran baptism is insolubly doubt- 
ful; therefore presumed valid in refer- 
ence to marriage). Therefore, that 
marriage had to be validated by a 
renewal of consent after Lydia’s bap- 
tism or a sanatio in radice. If Otto 
had not been baptized before God, 
then the baptism of Lydia alone would 
not automatically validate that union. 

As to the process to be followed, it 
is the same as in the case of a Catholic 
bound to the form of the Code. An 
investigation is made to establish the 
fact of Lydia’s non-baptism at the time 
of the marriage; then to establish also 
the fact of the marriage taking place 
outside of the county of license; and, 
of course, the existence of the law 
invalidating such marriages—a law 
that applies to unbaptized persons, 
not doubtfully but certainly from the 
long practice of the Church. In most 
of our States we should have an invalid 
marriage if a Catholic with a dis- 
pensation of disparity of cult married 
his or her own first cousin within the 
borders of a State where this civil 
impediment holds. The law has no 
effect on marriages of two persons who 
are baptized validly—and presump- 
tively no effect where the two persons 
are probably baptized with doubts 
that are insoluble. 


How Are Bertha and Bill Going 
to Get out of Their Tangle? 


Question: The article on ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment Catholics’? suggests a case I 
have; and I am at a loss how to solve 
it. Bertha, a validly married non- 
Catholic, married John, an unbaptized 
non-Catholic, before a minister in 
1930. Then, in 1932, they were 
divorced. In 1933 Bertha married 
Bill before a justice of the peace. Bill 
is a Catholic, and Bertha wants to 


become one. She cannot become 
baptized and then apply for a dis- 
pensation from the natural bond of 
marriage; for she is living with Bill, 
and it would be morally impossible to 
separate them for the length of time 
needed to obtain a dispensation from 
Rome. Is there any alternative course 
that could be followed? 

MOUNTAIN PRIEST. 


Answer: If John can be shown never 
to have been baptized, I think the case 
can be solved without a dispensation 
from the natural bond of marriage 
between Bertha and John. There are 
two likelihoods, and one of them can 
more properly be called a certainty. 
One likelihood is the presumptively 
invalid baptism of Bertha; for the 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Christians or Campbellites, ‘Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists: and Uni- 
tarians baptize with a formal or 
equivalent ritual of patently heretical 
intent; therefore, after an investi- 
gation in each case fails to disclose a 
valid baptism by way of exception, 
their baptisms can be construed as 
invalid. So, if Bertha was baptized in 
one of those denominations and not 
found on investigation to have been 
baptized validly, she can be treated 
as unbaptized; accordingly, the 
Pauline privilege may be applied. 

But if Bertha’s baptism on investi- 
gation turns out to be actually or 
presumptively valid (insolubly doubt- 
ful is the same), then there is no redress 
from the angle of the Pauline privilege; 
but there may be under Canon 1127. 
For the Church has always construed 
doubtfully valid natural marriage con- 
tracted outside of. the Church as pre- 
sumptively invalid when one of the 
parties is coming to the Church—the 
one exception to the favor of marriage 
under Canon 1014. The ordinary 
example of this are marriages con- 
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tracted before 1918 between two non- 
Catholics, one unbaptized or invalidly 
baptized and the other doubtfully 
baptized, when the doubt on investi- 
gation remains insoluble. If one of the 
parties is becoming a Catholic, that 
doubtful marriage is construed under 
Canon 1127 as presumptively invalid. 
But if neither is becoming a Catholic, 
it has to be construed as presumptively 
valid under Canon 1014. 

So, let us suppose that it turns out 
that John was unbaptized, and Bertha 
either certainly or doubtfully baptized. 
Now, if an investigation shows that 
either was born and brought up in 
the divorce tradition, and there are 
not certain signs that he or she did 
not act upon that tradition, namely, 
that marriage is a permanent but 
dissoluble union, then it is probable 
that the one or the both did so act. 
This is the doctrine that the Holy 
Office laid down in the Nesqually 
Instruction of 1877 about those 
Methodist converts who could have 
been probably or certainly baptized. 
In fact, the Holy Office presumed that 
the divorce tradition had the force 
of an heretical ritual of marriage; 
therefore could be construed as con- 
stituting an invalid marriage if the 
investigation didn’t show the parties 
had in spite of this divorce tradition 
true and genuine conjugal consent. 
But in the present case, if the marriage 
was originally only a natural marriage, 
then even a mere probability of acting 
on the divorce tradition by either 
party is enough to get a declaration of 
conjugal liberty under Canon 1127; 
just the same as an insoluble doubt of 
baptism before 1918 and a non-baptism 
would be reason sufficient for the 
Ordinary construing the marriage as 
presumptively invalid. And what if 
valid before God, nevertheless? Then 









at the moment of the second marriage 
in the Chruch there is a legal dis- 
pensation from the valid bond, un- 
sacramental when contracted and 


never consummated once it was sacra- 
mentalized. 


Whence the Obligation of the 
Parochial Clergy to Work for the 
Conversion of Non-Catholics? 

Question: From the tests of St. 
Matthew, xxviii, 19-20, and St. John, 
it is apparent that there is an obliga- 
tion of priests to work for the conver- 
sion of these outsiders. Would you 
give me an explanation of this obliga- 
tion from the moralist’s viewpoint? I 
am especially interested in how far a 
parish priest is obliged to take part in 
the conversion of his non-Catholic 
neighbors. 

SEMINARISTA DISPUTANS. 


Answer: The Code gives a short 
answer to your question in Canon 1350, 
§ 1, in saying that outside of mission 
territory non-Catholics are confided 
to the care of local Ordinaries and pas- 
tors of souls, respectively. Then the 
next clause of the same Canon pro- 
claims that the exclusive care of such 
souls in mission territory belongs to 
the Holy See. 

True, the Code says repeatedly that 
Catholics must be ministered to by 
the parochial clergy in justice, and the 
inference is that non-Catholics are to 
be cared for in charity. But there are 
cases where charity obliges at the risk 
of life itself. And we know that the 
Saviour has based the passing ques- 
tions in our final examination all on 
charity: life eternal is to be gained 
by charity, lost by non-charity. And 
the poet well reminds us that in the 
course of justice none of us should see 
salvation. Furthermore, the priest, 
the layman too, who neglects charity 
is going to fail against justice also. The 
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Australian priest quoted last month is 
right in saying that experience shows 
that, where the Church is not gaining 
souls by conversion, she is losing 
Catholics by her failure to demonstrate 
to them the Church alive, the Church 
burning with zeal to save—to save 
still more, and ever yet more, souls re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ. 


Does Canon 2254, § 2, Find an 
Application Here? 


Question: A person who has got a 
civil divorce without having previously 
obtained episcopal permission (other- 
wise forbidden under censure) comes to 
confession on a Saturday night. The 
confessor knows there is no ordinary 
way of getting the needed permission; 
yet, the person does want to go to 
Communion the next day. Is there 
reason enough for the confessor to ab- 
solve under Canon 2254? Is there a 
distinction to be observed here between 
internal and external forum? 

PRESBYTER HESITANS. 


Answer: The above Canon does deal 
in censures incurred by public sins; but 
it embraces also non-public sins, since 
the hardship of remaining in mortal sin 


for even a relatively long time is a 
reason for any confessor giving absolu- 
tion in the internal forum under the 
injunction to the penitent of re-incur- 
ring the censure if the proper authority 
is not reached within thirty days and 
his mandates are not carried out. 

However, a penitent who knowingly 
has violated such a local prohibition 
does seem in most cases to be only 
doubtfully disposed for absolution 
without his first going through the 
formality of repairing the scandal given 
by signing the required document that 
avows regret and asks for a restoration 
of good standing as a Catholic. The 
great urgency required does appear to 
be absent in most cases. Where it is 
present and at the same time there are 
certain signs of genuine sorrow, the 
confessor can and should act. 

The confessor necessarily acts in the 
internal forum, and for the internal 
forum only. Then the superior to 
whom recourse is had by virtue of the 
confessor’s injunction deals with the 
demands of the external forum. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By W. R. BonNIWELL, O.P. 


Fourth Sunday After Epiphany 


The Messianic Kingdom 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) We rejoice over the establishment of the 
Messianic Kingdom. 

(2) Our frailty makes its supreme law of 
charity difficult. 

(3) But our King is all-powerful. 

(5) In the Eucharist, He gives us the 
strength to fulfill the law. 


On Christmas Day, the Son of God 
was born on thisearth. He came toes- 
tablish a kingdom—a spiritual, not a 
worldly, one. He sought to establish 
the reign of God in our hearts by with- 
drawing us from the dominion of sin. 
We would thus become members of 
His kingdom on earth in preparation 
for our membership in the eternal 
Kingdom of God in the New Jerusalem. 

In order that He might establish 
His reign, it was expedient for Him to 
manifest Himself to the world as King; 
to proclaim “I have been appointed 
King by the Father over Sion . . . and 
I will promulgate His decree”’ (Ps. ii. 6). 
That promulgation or manifestation 
began on the Epiphany. The Sun- 
days between the Epiphany and Sep- 
tuagesima are but so many various 
phases of that manifestation. Having 
refreshed our memory with this sum- 
mary of the spirit of the season, let us 
consider the message of to-day’s Mass. 
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We Rejoice over the Establishment of 
Messianic Kingdom 


The Introit most appropriately 
makes use of the ninety-sixth Psalm, 
“The Lord reigns,” a Psalm whose 
theme is the inauguration of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom. The Church makes 
the transports of the psalmist her own 
and invites heaven and earth to be 
glad: 

“Adore God, all ye Angels! Sion 
has heard the tidings and rejoices; 
and the daughters of Juda exult. 
The Lord hath proclaimed Himself 
King! Let the earth exult, and let 
the many islands rejoice!’ (Introit). 
In the earlier ages of the Church, 

when this whole Psalm would be sung, 
the faithful heard the concluding ex- 
hortation of the psalmist: “The Lord 
keeps the souls of His loyal servants, 
He delivers them from the power of the 
wicked.”” This is a most timely con- 
solation, for our joy at God having 
“called us unto His kingdom and 
glory”’ (I Thess., ii. 12), is tempered by 
the consciousness of our weakness. 


Our Frailty Makes Supreme Law of Char- 
ity Difficult 


Our human frailty constitutes a 
dangerous and ever-present menace to 
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our membership in God’s Kingdom. 
How persistently does the Liturgy 
keep repeating to us the thought of our 
weakness! It is forever dwelling upon 
our “‘infirmity,’’ our frailty, and even 
our fragility! In so doing, it shows 
how deep and accurate its knowledge 
is of our human nature. It-keeps up 
this constant repetition concerning our 
weakness precisely because we keep 
constantly forgetting it! Pride is so 
subtle, so\persistent, and also so fatal 
to our spiritual life! Because of our 
complaisant™ self-satisfaction in our- 
selves, in our talents and in our acts, 
we always keep forgetting that every 
good gift is from above (James, i. 7); 
and that in arrogating all this praise to 
ourselves, we are pushing God aside 
and putting ourselves in His place. 

But having humbled us by the reflec- 
tion on our frailty, our compassionate 
Mother urges us to turn to Him who is 
the source of all-strength—namely, to 
our King, who is well aware that we 
weak creatures, living in the midst of 
the greatest perils, cannot possibly 
keep our footing except through divine 
succor. And so we beseech God to 
bestow upon us the necessary health 
of soul and body, so that by His 
strength we may overcome the evils 
we suffer on account of our sins (Col- 
lect). 

What are these “‘great perils’ in the 
midst of which we are living? The 
particular dangers which to-day’s Lit- 
urgy has in mind are revealed in the 
Epistle. They exist in our numerous 
and varied relations with our fellow- 
man. Our Lord taught the world 
something new as regards its responsi- 
bilities and duties in human relation- 
ship. It is not sufficient for us merely 
to refrain from inflicting injuries upon 
our fellow-man—to avoid adultery, 
stealing, false witness, covetousness, 


and the like. We have also the posi- 
tive duty of loving our neighbors as 
ourselves for the sake of God. We 
shall fulfill the divine law if, and only 
if, we love our neighbor with a super- 
natural love. This must be the su- 
preme law in all our dealings with our 
fellow-beings. If divine charity is the 
motive power behind all our actions, 
then we shall perfectly carry out God’s 
commandments, for ‘‘the love of our 
neighbor worketh no evil. Love, 
therefore, is the fulfilling of the law” 
(Epistle). 


But Our King is All-Powerful 


If we are sincerely resolved to carry 
out these precepts, difficult as they are, 
we have only to place our unfaltering 
confidence in the unfailing help of God. 
He is all-powerful. He can overcome 
all obstacles, He can conquer all en- 
emies; for even 


‘The heathens shall fear the Name 
of the Lord and all the kings of the 
earth His glory. For the Lord will 
build Sion [His Kingdom], and He 
will appear in His glory’”’ (Gradual). 


This announcement should fill us with 
reassurance and joy, and the Liturgy 
would have us exclaim: 


“Alleluia, alleluia! The Lord hath 
proclaimed Himself King. Let the 
earth rejoice, let the many islands be 
glad. Alleluia” (Alleluia chant). 


The Mass now gives us another con- 
vincing proof both of the Kingship of 
Christ and of His almighty power. 
Earthly kings have authority only 
over their subjects; but our King has 
power even over the elements of the 
earth. Jesus, the Gospel tells us, is 
with His Apostles in a boat at sea. A 
terrible storm arises. While the huge 
waves are threatening the safety of the 
boat, Jesus sleeps! The disciples are 
terrified. They awaken the Master, 
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crying in their fright: ‘‘Lord, save us! 
We perish!’ Jesus arises, commands 
the wind and sea, and behold a great 
calm ensues! 

How consoling is this Gospel to all 
who belong to Christ’s Kingdom! 
That this miracle profoundly in- 
fluenced the imagination of the 
Church, is clearly seen in the writings 
of Christians from Apostolic times 
down to the present day. The parallel- 
ism between a ship travelling over the 
sea and a human being journeying 
through life was too pronounced and 
too striking not to become a favorite 
comparison. Storms of temptation 
threaten to engulf the frail bark of the 
soul; but Our Saviour is always with 
us. At times He may appear to sleep, 
to be unconscious of our danger; but 
we have only to call upon Him in our 
extremity, and lo! the menacing storm 
subsides and there ensues a great calm. 

Why, then, are we so fearful, we of 
little faith? So long as we place un- 
shaken confidence in Our Saviour, no 
evil can overwhelm us; for “the right 
hand of the Lord hath exercised power; 
the right hand of the Lord hath lifted 
me up. I shall not die but live, and I 


will publish the works of the Lord” 

(Offertory). 

In the Eucharist He Gives Us Strength to 
Fulfill the Law 


Let us now direct our thoughts to 
the Holy Eucharist, for the great 
moment of the day is at hand: we are 
about to participate in the Sacrifice 
of the Lord. Let us take advantage of 
this solemn moment to beseech our 
omnipotent God that the oblation we 
are about to sacrifice will not only 
purify our frailty from every evil but 
also be a source of strength to our 
frailty (Secret). 

After we have partaken of these tre- 
mendous mysteries, let our hearts be 
filled with joy and gladness, not merely 
for the supreme graces God has so 
freely showered upon us, but also for 
those doctrines He has taught us—the 
doctrines so closely connected with 
His graces. Let us marvel at “the 
teachings which proceeded from the 
mouth of God’ (Communion). 
Finally, let us earnestly pray God that 
these great gifts of His may extricate 
us from worldly pleasures and ever re- 
store us by heavenly nourishment 
(Postcommunion). 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
The Law of Charity 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Rejoicel the Messianic Kingdom is 
established! 

(2) Weare urged to fulfill its principal law 
—charityl 

(3) Our King will weed out the enemies 
within His Church. 

(4) May the Eucharist direct our inconstant 
hearts! 


The framework of to-day’s Mass is 
identical with that of the previous 





Sunday; that is to say, in both Masses 
the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and 
Communion-verse are the same. As 
we saw last Sunday, the Masses after 
the Epiphany may be regarded as so 
many further manifestations of the 
Kingship of Christ, the Gospels re- 
counting different revelations of the 
divine power of our King. 

It is true that the Jews had been 
deeply impressed by Our Lord’s mir- 
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acles and teachings. ‘All marvelled 
at these things which proceeded from 
the mouth of God’’—but they refused 
to see any proof of His Messianic char- 
acter in His miracles or in His teach- 
ings. The Jews, by their willful blind- 
ness, have shown themselves unworthy 
of hearing the luminous truths of the 
Gospel; henceforth, these divine truths 
will be concealed under the form of 
parables. 


Rejoice! The Messianic Kingdom Is 
Established 


The Mass begins, as on last Sunday, 
with Psalm xcvi, which proclaims the 
inauguration of Christ’s Kingdom: 


“Adore God, all ye Angels! Sion 
has heard the tidings and rejoices; 
and the daughters of Juda exult. 
The Lord hath proclaimed Himself 
King! Let the earth exult, and let 
the many islands rejoice!’’ (Introit). 


Let us enter into this spirit of the 
Church and rejoice that the Lord our 
Ruler has come, ‘‘a kingdom in His 
hand, and power and dominion!’’ At 
long last, the powers of darkness which 
ruled so long over the world have been 
put to flight, and the Lord, our Lord, 
reigns! The long-awaited Kingdom of 
God is now here, and we have been 
selected to be subjects of that King- 
dom. 

Christ, the King; we, His subjects! 
But perhaps the idea of a king and his 
subjects may cause an erroneous im- 
pression, for we well know the selfish- 
ness, the pride, and even the ruthless- 
ness of earthly monarchs. God's king- 


dom bears no resemblance to earthly 
ones; His fundamental law (one might 
say His only law) is love, an all-per- 
vading, an all-inclusive love, which 
reciprocally binds the King and His 
subjects in the most intimate manner. 


We Are Urged to Fulfill the Law of 
Charity 


To drive home to us this essential 
idea of the loving relationship existing 
between God and His subjects, the 
Liturgy makes use of a term which 
signifies a bond of deepest love: it 
calls us the “‘family’’ of God! 


“Guard Thy family, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, with Thy unceasing 
loving-kindness; that, as it rests on 
the sole hope of Thy heavenly grace, 
it may be always defended by Thy 
protection”’ (Collect). 


It is by this touching prayer that the 
Church encourages us to rely on God 
for protection. We are constantly 
surrounded by all kinds of dangers— 
arising from the corruption of our hu- 
man nature; but to-day’s Liturgy 
would have us be on guard against a 
special danger—the terrible influence 
of bad example, particularly when it is 
found within the very ranks of the 
Church. ' 

No matter how horrible the evil ex- 
ample may be, we must endeavor not 
to be scandalized, but rather ‘‘as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved,’’ we 
should strive all the more earnestly to 
acquire those virtues which befit a 
true, loyal, member of Christ’s King- 
dom: ‘mercy, benignity, humility, 
modesty, patience, bearing with one 
another and forgiving one another... 
but above all these things, having 
charity, which is the bond of perfec- 
tion.’”” In brief, we are exhorted that 
whatsoever we do in word or in work, 
we do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Epistle). 

Let us, therefore, not “be overcome 
by evil but overcome evil by good.” 
Our King is all-powerful; He will 
triumph over all evil. Let us then “‘give 
thanks to God and the Father by 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” for 
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“The heathens shall fear the Name 
of the Lord and all the kings of the 
earth His glory. For the Lord will 
build Sion [His Kingdom], and He 
will appear in His glory’”’ (Gradual). 


And hence, reassured of the ultimate 
triumph of good, let us exult: 


“Alleluia, alleluia! The Lord hath 
proclaimed Himself King. Let the 
earth rejoice, let the many islands 
be glad. Alleluia!’’ (Alleluia chant). 


Our King Will Weed Out the Enemies 
within His Kingdom 


In to-day’s Gospel, our Divine Lord 
assures us of the ultimate triumph of 
the good and of the reprobation of the 
evil. In a parable, He likens the 
Kingdom of Heaven (1.e., His Church) 
to a man who sowed good seed in his 
field. But during the night his enemy 
sowed cockle among the wheat, so 
that when the wheat grew up the 
cockle also appeared. The impatient 
servants wanted to uproot the cockle 
at once; but the master ordered them 
to wait till the harvest, lest in rooting 
up the cockle they would also root up 
the wheat. He declared that, when 
the harvest time was at hand, he would 
have the reapers first gather up the 
cockle and bind it into bundles to burn, 
while the wheat would be gathered 
into his barn. 

Our Lord was drawing a picture of 
the condition which would exist in His 
Kingdom till the end of the world. 
God has bestowed the gift of free-will 
on every creature; only too often man 
uses or rather abuses that gift to fling 
aside God’s grace and to live a life of 
sin. How often do we see so-called 
Christians leading lives of worldiness, 
of hatred and revenge, of dishonesty, 
of impurity, of drunkenness! Some- 


times, the impatient faithful will de- 
mand of the Master why these evils 
are not instantly corrected; why the 
cockle is not at once uprooted and cast 
into the fire. But the Divine Master 
in His infinite wisdom bides His time. 
Much good may come of some of these 
evils; many of these sinners may one 
day be converted and accomplish much 
good. When the proper time comes, 
however, the cockle that remains will 
be burned. Meanwhile, it is our task 
to be patient and not to be influenced 
by evil example, no matter from how, 
high a source it may come. 


May the Eucharist Direct Our Inconstant 
Hearts! 


Let us not only be patient, let us 
also have confidence in the almighty 
power and goodness of God on which 
we rely for protection against present 
evils and eternal death. 


“The right hand of the Lord hath 
exercised power; the right hand of 
the Lord hath lifted me up. I shall 
not die but live, and I will publish 
the works of the Lord” (Offertory). 


That these effects may surely take 
place, we ask the Lord that the great 
Sacrifice of propitiation which we are 
about to offer, may obtain for us the 
forgiveness of our sins and constancy 
for our wavering hearts (Secret). It 
is indeed a humiliating confession that 
at times our hearts still waver in the 
divine service, even though “‘we mar- 
vel at all the teachings which pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of God’”’ (Com- 
munion-verse)! And so we close to- 
day’s Mass with the humble and heart- 
felt plea that the pledge we receive in 
these Sacred Mysteries of our eventual 
salvation may be realized through 
Christ our Lord (Postcommunion). 
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Septuagesima Sunday 
Preparing for Lent 
SYNOPSIS: awaken us from our sloth, she chooses 


(1) Weare justly afflicted for our sins. 

(2) We must do penance. 

(3) Even if our conversion is late, God will 
reward us. 

(4) By the Eucharistic Mysteries, let us 
thank God for His mercy. 


Nowhere does the Church display 
her gentleness and thoughtfulness 
for us more clearly than she does dur- 
‘ing the season immediately following 
the Epiphany cycle. Thus far, we 
have been rejoicing in the advent of a 
Redeemer and in the promulgation of 
His Messianic Kingdom; but uninter- 
rupted rejoicing belongs to heaven 
alone. Weare still on earth and hence 
serious work remains to be done, for 
we are surrounded by manifold dan- 
gers. There are yet many defects and 
imperfections in our soul, and un- 
doubtedly strong temptations are in 
store for us. It would be supreme 
folly for us to relax completely and to 
hold continual festivities as if the 
battle of life were over. 

But the call to an arduous and fa- 
tiguing campaign is disagreeable to hu- 
man nature. We are loath to quit a 
pleasant way of living and to enter 
once more into a period of privations 
and sacrifices. But our wise Mother 
realizes the stern necessities of life; so, 
in her gentleness she begins little by 
little to detach us from the Christmas 
and Epiphany festivities and to pre- 
pare us for the unpalatable but all- 
important season of penance. She 


lays aside the joyous Alleluia; her 
ministers don the sombre violet vest- 
ments; the Gloria in excelsis and the 
Alleluia-verse are heard no more. 
And, in case all this is not sufficient to 


for to-day’s stational church that of 
St. Lawrence-outside-the-Walls; as if 
to say that baptism, and even a call to 
Holy Orders, do not suffice for salva- 
tion. We must be ready to suffer all, 
even the loss of life itself, to gain 
Christ. 


We Are Justly Afflicted for Our Sins 


The Mass begins with Psalm xvii, 
in which David describes the extremity 
of his peril and his reliance on God: 


“The wailing of death is all around 
me, the pains of hell encompass me; 
in my distress I have called upon 
the Lord and from His holy abode 
He has heard my voice. O Lord, I 
will love Thee [alone], Thou art my 
strength. Thou art my fortress, my 
refuge, my deliverer!’”’ (Introit). 


Such was the cry of David sur- 
rounded by his enemies who were seek- 
ing to destroy him. It could well be 
placed on the lips of St. Lawrence as 
he was being slowly roasted to death. 
No less appropriately could we our- 
selves utter such acry. But there isa 
difference: Lawrence had led a blame- 
less life while we have been guilty of 
many misdeeds. Hence, we richly de- 
serve the evils that befall us, and we 
should acknowledge the justness of our 
punishment and cast ourselves on the 
mercy of God: 


“‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, to 
hear in Thy clemency the prayers of 
Thy people; that we who are justly 
afflicted for our sins, may be merci- 
fully delivered for the glory of Thy 
name” (Collect). 


We Must Do Penance 
If narrow is the path that leads to 
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salvation, even for the Saints who - 


sacrificed their all to follow it, how 
necessary is it for us to walk in their 
footsteps by penitential practices! 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear it away”’ 
(Matt., xi. 12). Life may be com- 
pared to a foot-race (Epistle). If we 
would win the race, we submit to a 
rigorous course of training; we must 
give up many pleasant things and 
force ourselves to do many disagree- 
able things. Unless we do this, there 
can be no hope of victory. In the 
same way, if we expect to win the 
crown of eternal glory, we must train 
vigorously for that end; we must care- 
fully avoid all that will weaken and 
endanger our spiritual strength and 
health, while at the same time we must 
faithfully follow a form of life that will 
increase our spiritual strength. 

This is, indeed, an unpopular truth. 
We instinctively seek pleasure and 
amusement, and the Church is asking 
us to surrender present tangible pleas- 
ures for future and unseen joys. She 
is not only asking us to live in a world 
of the spirit, but she also is inviting us 
to inflict mortifications upon our- 
selves. For us to act so contrary to 
nature requires considerable  will- 
power; however, the Gradual reminds 
us that, if we are willing to make the 
effort, God is at hand to assist us: 


“Thou art a helper in due time in 
tribulation; let them trust in Thee 
who know Thee. For Thou dost not 
forsake them that seek Thee” 
(Gradual). 


Beginning to-day, the Gradual is no 
longer followed by the joyful Alleluia- 
verse; that would be out of plate. 
Instead, a Tract, conforming to the 
spirit of the Introit, expresses our 
misery and need of forgiveness: 









“From the depths have I cried to 
Thee, O Lord; O Lord, hear my 
voice! Let Thine ears be attentive 
to the prayer of Thy servant. 

“If Thou, O Lord, shouldst keep 
an account of sins, Lord, who can 
stand? But with Thee there is 
merciful forgiveness, and because 
of Thy law I wait for Thee, O 
Lord!’ (Tract). 


Even If Our Conversion Is Late, God Will 
Help Us 

The Gospel gives us further consola- 
tion. Just as God called the Gentiles 
at the eleventh hour to share in His 
Kingdom, so also He may call some 
souls to His service at the eleventh 
hour—souls who may have wasted 
most of their stay on earth in frivolity 
and even in deadly sins. The lateness 
of the hour will not hinder the infinite 
mercy of God from saving such souls 
and rewarding their conversion with 
the joys of heaven. If we have been 
so unfortunate as to have wasted much 
of our life in folly, let us now at least 
accept wholeheartedly this extraordin- 
ary grace which God in His mercy is 
offering us. If God invited us to labor 
in His vineyard early in life, we should 
be grateful that we have had so many 
opportunities to do good, to amass 
treasures of merit in heaven. If our 
response to God’s call comes late in 
life, let us be thankful that all is not 
lost; that through God’s grace we can 
yet win a place in our eternal home by 
our zealous codperation with God. 
Surely, it is good to praise so merciful 
a Lord and to sing to His name (Offer- 
tory)! 


Let Us Thank God by the Eucharistic 
Mystery for His Mercy 


As we prepare the Eucharistic ele- 
ments for the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
realizing more than ever that “‘it is 
good to praise the Lord and to sing to 
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His Name,” let us beg the Lord to ac- 
cept our gifts and prayers; to cleanse 
us by these heavenly mysteries, and 
mercifully to hear us (Secret). Let us 
implore that the light of His counten- 
ance be upon us and that in His loving 
kindness He may save us. We know 
that we shall not be disappointed, after 


having called upon Him (Communion). 
May the divine gifts we receive in this 
holy sacrifice strengthen us; may their 
reception increase our longing for 
them; and by our longing after them, 
may our desires be satisfied by unend- 
ing possession of these gifts (Post- 
communion)! 


Sexagesima Sunday 
A Model for Our Imitation 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Disaster threatens; only God can save 
us. 

St. Paul is set before us as a model. 

We must prepare the soil for God’s seed. 

The Eucharist will be our help. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


To-day’s Mass has a very unique 
feature. It is the only Sunday Mass 
which mentions the name of a Saint 
in its Collect. The Saint who receives 
this unusual honor is St. Paul, the 
Apostle. Why this exception? The 
fact that the stational church of the 
day is that of St. Paul-outside-the- 
Walls is not the reason. The explana- 
tion must be sought elsewhere. 

We have alreadyseen that the Church 
uses the three pre-Lenten Sundays 
(Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- 
quagesima) to remind us that the time 
is close at hand for us to lay aside our 
rejoicing and to remember that we are 
still in the vale of tears. There still 
lies ahead of us arduous work which 
cannot be performed except by severe 
training on our part. In a word, the 
Lenten Season with all its privations 
and penances is close at hand. This 
announcement is unpleasant to our in- 
dolent and pleasure-loving human 
nature. We shrink from sustained 
effort, from real sacrifice, from severe 
pain. The Church, knowing this, re- 


flects that example has a more power- 
ful effect on us than mere words; and 
so in her effort to arouse our better 
nature to the ordeal, she sets before us 
a superb example of a man undergoing 
great sufferings for God. That model 
of Christian zeal and self-sacrifice is 
_St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Disaster Threatens: Only God 
Can Help Us 
The Mass begins with one of the 
most dramatic Psalms of the book of 
David: 


“Arise, O Lord, why dost Thou 
seem to slumber? Arise and reject 
us not forever. Why dost Thou 
hide Thy face, forgetting our woe 
and oppression? We lie prostrate on 
the ground. Help us, O Lord, and 
save us for Thy Name’s sake” (In- 
troit). 

This Psalm, which portrays so 
vividly the emotions evoked by a na- 
tional disaster, no less effectively de- 
lineates the vicissitudes of the indi- 
vidual soul. Sufferings, temptations, 
evil habits, the effects of past sins, all 
these things come pouring in upon the 
soul; and at no time do they seem to 
be more numerous or more deadly than 
when we are striving our hardest to 
serve God. But if we carefully think 
over the past, we shall recall that God 
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has never been found wanting in our 
regard; that He has bestowed an un- 
ending series of graces, blessings, and 
benefits upon us. There is no reason 
to believe that He will suddenly cease 
to continue doing so. He may seem 
to slumber at times; but if we earn- 
estly call upon Him, He shall help us 
for His Name’s sake. 

However, of ourselves we can do 
nothing to avert these evils and dan- 
gers; our sole hope lies in God. Let us, 
therefore, turn to Him, and, as we seek 
His help, let us ask for the intercession 
of that great Christian, near whose 
tomb we are now standing, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles! 


“O God, who seest that we do 
not trust in aught that we can do 
ourselves; mercifully grant that by 
the protection of the Doctor of the 
Gentiles we may be defended from 
all adversity” (Collect). 


St. Paul Is Set before Us as a Model 


We do well to invoke the intercession 
of the Doctor of the Gentiles, since he 
is a perfect model for us. In to-day’s 
Epistle, he dwells for our encourage- 
ment, not only on his own afflictions 
and sufferings, but also upon his weak- 
nesses. Yet, he declares that he will 
gladly glory in his infirmities that the 
power of Christ may dwell in him 
(Epistle). Thus, he courageously en- 
dures his sufferings and even takes 
pleasure in them for the sake of his 
Master. When he feels unequal to 
the task before him, St. Paul relies on 
the strength of Christ’s grace which 
will help him to accomplish what 
would naturally be impossible. 

Surely, with so courageous an ex- 
ample before us, we shall not supinely 
allow our weaknesses, our failings, our 
evil habits, to keep us away from our 
obvious duty. If we wish to save our 
soul, we must tame our corrupt hu- 


man nature and bring it into submis- 
sion. This can be accomplished only 
by the severe penances demanded by 
the Lenten Season. Courage! Let us 
at least make the effort! God stands 
ready to help us, if only we call on 
Him. He will make our enemies, the 
world, the flesh and the devil, realize 
that His Name is the LORD, and that 
He is the Most High over all the earth. 
He will whirl away these foes like dust 
and like straw before the wind (Grad- 
ual)! The just but merciful punish- 
ments which God has inflicted upon 
us from time to time have shaken and 
upset us; but they were sent as merci- 
ful warnings so that we, His beloved 
ones, may flee to safety from the al- 
ready bended bow of divine wrath 
(Tract). 


We Must Prepare the Soil for God’s Seed 


The Gospel enlarges this fundamen- 


tal truth even further. The soul may 
be compared to an uncultivated field 
which lies hard by a public roadside. 
Some of the field is rocky ground, and 
some of it is overgrown with thorny 
plants. If the farmer wishes to grow 
anything in that field, he must first 
clear it, then plough and harrow it. 
Only then is it ready for the seed. 

In the same way, before the soul is 
ready for the -divine seed, a great 
amount of labor must be undergone. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil 
tend to render the soil of the soul hard 
and resistant to the seed; enemies of 
the soul are also the rocks and the 
thorny plants which are unfavorable to 
the growing of the good seed. We 
must courageously pluck from the 
soul every thorn, remove every rock, 
no matter how difficult the process 
mayebe, no matter how painful the 
process may be. The soul must be 
ploughed and harrowed by the morti- 
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fications and the salutary penances so 
insisted upon by the Lenten Season. 
Let us resolve to follow these wise 
counsels of the Church; and as we pre- 
pare the Eucharistic gifts, let us beg 
God to make firm our steps in His 
paths so that our feet may not slip; 
let us ask Him to show forth towards 
us His wondrous mercies, for He saves 
all who put their trust in Him (Offer- 


tory). 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice, which we 
are about to offer, will surely give us 
life and protection (Secret). Let us 
then eagerly go in to the altar of God, 
to God who alone can “renew our 
youth” (Communion). In _ conclu- 
sion, let us humbly beseech the Al- 
mighty God that we, who are refreshed 
with the Eucharistic Sacraments, may 
worthily serve Him by lives that are 
well-pleasing to Him. 














Introduction to St. John of the Cross.— 
In all ages there have been men who 
were not content solely with the common 
worship of God, but who yearned to 
enter into intimate contact and union 
with Him in private prayer. The pur- 
suit of holiness, having as its goal union 
with God, has absorbed the lives of the 
Saints through the ages. There has al- 
ways been only one goal—God; but the 
varying stress laid upon the importance of 
the individual means of attaining to perfec- 
tion and union with God has given rise 
to the different “‘systems” of prayer and 
spirituality. The great Saints who both 
practised and taught the art of sanctifica- 
tion are the Church’s famous teachers of 
holiness, the Masters of the Spiritual Life. 
One of the most renowned among these 
teachers is St. John of the Cross. 

And yet, this great ‘Carmelite and 
Poet” has been one of the doctors least 
loved and studied by spiritual people, 
because they thought his works on mysti- 
cism were above and beyond them. It is 
true, his writings do not make easy reading; 
they require study and reflection. An ever- 
growing interest in St. John and his mystic 
doctrine is evidenced by the appearance 
in recent years of fine books about his life 
and doctrine. The latest of these is 
“Journey in the Night” by the Rev. 
Father Brice, C.P. The sub-title reads 
“A Practical Introduction to St. John of 
the Cross, and, in Particular, a Companion 
to the First Book of the ‘Ascent of Mount 
Carmel,’ '’! 

After a brief introduction outlining the 
authority of St. John, Father Brice hastens 
to assure the reader that the author of the 
“Ascent of Mount Carmel’’ and the ‘Dark 
Night of the Soul” intended these works, 
not merely for people far advanced in 
perfection, but for all without exception, 
even beginners, who wish to draw close to 
God. St. John declares in the ‘‘Ascent” 
that he is treating of “Show the soul may 


1 Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. (New York 
City, 1945, pages 160). 
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prepare itself in order to attain in a short 
time to Divine union,” and that he is 
writing out ‘‘counsels and instruction that 
are very profitable both to beginners and 
to proficients.” 

The road by which the soul ascends to 
the summit of union with God is the dark 
night of absolute detachment and puri- 
fication. Detachment from what? From 
everything that does not exist in our lives 
solely or at least primarily for God. Many 
pious people practise some mortification 
of the senses, perform certain acts of de- 
votion, exercise themselves in the virtues. 
But they rarely attain to the complete 
mortification, not only of their senses, 
but also of their minds and hearts and 
desires. They are rarely detached even 
from spiritual consolations and favorite 
forms of devotion. Any attachment brings 
weariness and torment to the soul, and 
obscures divine truth and spiritual judg- 
ment. God is a jealous lover, and He asks 
for an undivided heart. As long as any 
person or thing shares a soul, God cannot 
take full possession and unite that soul 
perfectly with Himself. 

Even the smallest attachment stands in 
the way of spiritual progress. What dif- 
ference does it make whether a bird is 
bound by a stout cord or a slender one, as 
long as either prevents him from flying 
away? St. John views the soul that refuses 
to be detached from all desires whatsoever 
as such a bird impeded in its flight upward 
to God. A Religious, for example, who is 
attached to some particular kind of work, 
or to residence in a certain place, or even 
to legitimate recreations, is placing an 
obstacle in the way of his or her perfection. 

Now, if such total detachment is neces- 
sary, what is to be said for the fact that all 
God’s creatures are good and that they 
were made to glorify God? Secondly, does 
not St. John’s system, with its emphasis 
on detachment, place all sanctity in some- 
thing negative? Thirdly, why cannot we 
simply make the Morning Offering to 
sanctify the day, and please God by re- 
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newing the good intention frequently? 
Fourthly, my Religious Rule, founded on 
the evangelical counsels and proved by 
many holy persons and even Saints, allows 
me such and such a pleasure and this 
and that relaxation. Does St. John insist 
that even these must be given up? 

These objections Father Brice answers 
in order in the tenth chapter entitled 
‘‘When Good Souls Object.”” He quotes 
repeatedly from writings of his own holy 
Father, St. Paul of the Cross, to show that 
the founder of the Passionists taught sub- 
stantially the same doctrine as the Carme- 
lite mystic, St. John of the Cross. But 
truth is one, and all the Saints must have 
believed and practised heroic detachment 
in order to come close to God. Certainly 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, famous for his in- 
sistence on mental prayer, is unequivocal 
also in preaching the necessity of detach- 
ment. In his little work, ‘“‘The True 
Redemptorist,” written for the use of the 
members of his own Congregation, St. 
Alphonsus most clearly explains that we 
must be detached from relatives and 
friends, and from the pleasures and com- 
forts of life, and not only from these ex- 
ternal ties, but also and especially from our 
own will and from any attachment to or 
preference for a certain type of work or 
office or residence in a particular place. 
We must completely deny our own will in 
all things. And in his famous ‘‘Visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament” the Saint places 
on the lips of the visitor the prayer to 
be detached from everything for the love 
of God, ‘‘even from spiritual consolations.” 

The phrase, ‘‘The Dark Night of the 
Soul,” is associated indissolubly with the 
spiritual teachings of St. John of the Cross 
because he lays so much stress upon it. 
But St. John is simply describing with this 
metaphor what is the universal experience 
of the Saints. St. Alphonsus, in his long 
treatise on the “Direction of Spiritual 
Souls” which forms the ninth chapter of 
the “‘Praxis Confessarii’’ and appears as 
the first appendix to the “Homo Apos- 
tolicus,” says? that God is accustomed to 
cleanse every soul with a spiritual purga- 
tion before He introduces it to the prayer 
of contemplation. This purgation is two- 
fold: first, the sensible aridity that brings 


2 Theologia Moralis, Vol. IV (ed. Gaudé, 
Rome, 1912), pp. 599-600, §§ 128-129. 


with it a distaste for spiritual things, and 
then the aridity of the spirit or substantial 
aridity in which the soul sees its own com- 
plete nothingness, feels abandoned by 
God, and is subject to endless temptations 
against faith and hope and purity. This 
terrifying obscurity and desolation is very 
aptly termed by St. John “The Dark 
Night of the Soul.” 

Father Brice’s book is very well written, 
and is a most welcome and understandable 
contribution to recent literature on Spirit- 
ual Theology. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Two Religious Founders.— Mother Ca- 
brini certainly ranks with the great 
women of the ages. She erected sixty- 
seven foundations of her Order, and in 
connection therewith made thirty-seven 
ocean voyages. Though she was born in 
a provincial town in Italy, the world be- 
came her oyster. The sweep of her apos- 
tolic zeal and charity was imperial. It 
is not surprising that one of the most 
brilliant Popes, Leo XIII, made a sort of 
confidante of her. We Americans cherish 
her as our own Saint, because so much of 
her life and labor took place in our midst. 
Chicago was the scene of her death, and 
Cardinal Mundelein had the rare experi- 
ence of pontificating both at her funeral 
and her Beatification ceremonies. Her 
sacred remains now rest in New York 
City. 

There is material here for an excellent 
motion picture scenario, for Lucille Borden 
has transmuted what might have been a 
tedious chronicle into a warm human 
story, dominated throughout by Mother 
Cabrini’s charming personality.' If truth 
has all the strangeness of fiction, it can 
also have the drive and drama of fiction in 
competent hands like the present author’s. 
However, one might desiderate a deeper 
probing of the Saint’s personality and a 
richer historical treatment of the times in 
which she moved. There is a deal of 
trivial incident here that might have been 
dispensed with. 

Mother Cabrini’s labors had to do with 
one of the greatest problems of American 
Catholicism—the immigrant problem. 

1 Francesca Cabrini. Without Staff or 


Scrip. By Lucille Papin Borden (Macmillan 
Co., New York City). 
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The immigrant to our shores had fallen 
among exploiters, and his desperate plight 
was treated with cavalier disdain in vari- 
ous quarters. Then a Samaritan came 
along—a frail woman, herself a foreigner, 
and her exploits of succor to the languish- 
ing immigrant have a Homeric sweep and 
grandeur. It is vexing to think of the 
national acclaim for the Hull House in 
Chicago and the comparative obscurity of 
Mother Cabrini’s achievements from coast 
to coast. Even among Catholics her 
gigantic labors are not sufficiently known 
and honored. Someone should bring Lo- 
well’s famous essay up to date, entitling 
it: “On a Certain Condescension towards 
Foreigners on the Part of Americans.” 
Lucille Borden is to be congratulated on 
having made splendid reparation for such 
silly condescension. 


“Others Will Come”’ is the story of the 
foundation and early years of the Society 
of the Divine Saviour.? The chief character 
of the story is the founder, Father Jordan, 
whose life previous to his founding the 
Society was covered in Fr. Heagney’s 
earlier volume, “Victory.’’ Here we have 
fictionized biography, which means that 
dialogue and dramatic situations are in- 
vented to point up the events and transmit 
the facts more interestingly. The sub- 
stance of the history remains, while the 
accidents are colored. All this is done for 
a good reason: the lovers of history are not 
nearly so numerous as the lovers of a good 
story. And Father Heagney knows how to 
tell a good story. 

The Salvatorian Congregation had per- 
haps unusually tough sledding in the be- 
ginning, and the author is frank to say so. 
For years the Roman authorities kept their 
fingers crossed and withheld approval of 
its constitutions. Father Jordan was less 
than a realist in financial matters, and he 
also was disposed to attempt foundations 
which he could not adequately staff. 
Again, he was criticized for not being ex- 
acting enough in the selection of subjects. 
Then there was the vast difficulty of 
launching a Congregation of nuns. Power, 
however, is made perfect in infirmity— 
especially God’s power. Despite a welter 
of handicaps and obstacles and setbacks, 


2 Others Will Come. By H. J. Heagney 
(Salvatorian Press, St. Nazianz, Wis.). 











the Society rapidly grew in numbers, and 
soon had foundations in nearly every sec- 
tor of the globe. Father Holzner, in his 
“Paul of Tarsus,” says that what hagiog- 
raphy needs is for someone to tell the 
human failings of the Saints. Not being 
God, the Saints must have had some limita- 
tions and imperfections; but you could 
never wrest that fact from some of their 
panegyrists. Hence the aura of unreality 
about the portraits of so many Saints. Fr. 
Heagney, however, narrates the origins of 
his community with engaging candor. He 
tells an edifying tale without being maw- 
kish. And he tells a mighty interesting 
tale as well. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Two Excellent Devotional Works.— 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., who has’ just 
published a beautiful and illuminating 
treatise “On Prayer,”! needs no intro- 
duction to the English-speaking clergy 
anywhere, least of all to readers of the 
HoMILETIC in which have appeared so 
many scholarly contributions from his pen. 
Nor is it necessary to recommend as excel- 
lent anything he may write. That will be 
understood and taken for granted. 

Hence, the association and connection 
of author and subject here are enough to 
put this booklet in demand upon the mere 
notice of its publication. It has only four 
chapters, but see what extensive ground 
they cover: Chapter I, Excellence of 
Prayer, Various Forms of Prayer, Perse- 
verance in Prayer, Power of Prayer; 
Chapter II, Mental Prayer; Chapter III, 
Contemplative Prayer, Apostolic Value of 
Prayer; Chapter IV, Prayer and Work, 
Liturgical Prayer, Morning and Night 
Prayer. 

The ‘“‘Thoughts”’ expressed in this book- 
let are as elevated as the subjects treated, 
and the language as correct and polished 
as becomes the distinguished author. 
Priests, students, Religious men and 
women, and the devout laity will enjoy 
and greatly profit by reading and medi- 
tating on these pages. 

Within the space of some 200 pages 
Miss Monro has given us the most popular 
and entertaining introduction to the New 


10m Prayer. By Dom Ernest Graf, 
O.S.B. (The Burleigh Press, Bristol, En- 


gland). 
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Testament that has come to the attention 
of the present writer.?, This work is popu- 
lar inasmuch as it can be easily understood 
by any intelligent reader, and it is enter- 
taining to a marked degree by reason of 
the very clear, lively, and fascinating 
manner in which the matter is presented, 
without any display of the abundant 
scientific apparatus by which we are usually 
introduced to the New Testament. And 
yet the treatment is in reality as truly 
scholarly as it is popular, for the author 
shows everywhere that she has thoroughly 
mastered and digested all the scientific 
and learned data necessary for a complete 
and profound understanding of the sub- 
jects treated. 

The book is a noteworthy illustration of 
how extensive and deep learning can be 
made’ easy and popular when an author 
really possesses such learning and is master 
of the art of expressing it. It reads like an 
absorbing story, told in pure, flexible, 
dignified English. 

Miss Monro divides her book into 
“weekly” readings, and covers the twenty- 
seven Books of the New Testament in 
twenty-one ‘“‘weeks.” She begins with 
the Book of Acts as best suited to give an 
historical background to the whole work. 
Next she treats the early Epistles of St. 
Paul; then the Gospel according to Mark; 
after that, St. Luke, and so on, Thus, a 
strict chronological order is not followed, 
but rather an arrangement which is in- 
tended to help the reader best and most 
easily to understand and enjoy the New 
Testament as a whole. At the end of each 
chapter some few thoughts are suggested 
which are calculated to enable the reader 
to recall the principal points of the develop- 
ment that has just preceded. Also some 
very interesting and instructive historical 
and exegetical data are given when desir- 
able, such as the information about the 
Herod Dynasty, the Jewish parties in the 
time of Christ, the variant accounts of 
Our Lord’s words as reported in the 
Gospels. 

For its purpose and scope this work can- 
not be too highly recommended. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


2 Enjoying the New Testament. By Mar- 
garet T. Monro (Longmans Green & Co., 
New York City). 


Primary Purpose of the Eucharist.— 
“The Eucharist, the Life of the Church’! 
is a little brochure which attempts to point 
out how misdirected piety may lead one far 
afield from Christ’s purpose in instituting 
the Eucharist. Christ came ‘‘not to be 
served but to serve” in His Eucharistic 
life, as well as in His life in Palestine. He 
is present in the consecrated Host primarily 
to be consumed as food, not primarily to be 
adored. 

Those devotions, therefore, which stress 
the adoration of Christ are considered by 
the author with a very critical eye. Eu- 
charistic adoration can befoundinthecult of 
the Tabernacle, in Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in Processions and Benediction. 

The early Christians had a ‘familiarly 
utilitarian”’ reverence for the Eucharist. 
They reserved it not for adoration but 
solely ‘“‘with a view to the Communion of 
those who could not assist at the Divine 
Sacrifice and especially for the sick and 
prisoners.’’ Familiarly they took the Host 
in their hands, kissed it, carried it to their 
homes. 

The author is eminently right in his in- 
sistence that spiritual nourishment is the 
primary purpose of the Eucharist, dead 
right when he decries certain practices such 
as the separation of Communion from its 
proper place in the Mass. Proper and fit- 
ting, too, is his condemnation of that senti- 
mentality which represents Christ suffering 
and humiliated in the Tabernacle. But he 
does seem to go beyond the bounds of rever- 
ence when he belittles Eucharistic adora- 
tion practices as “‘side-tracks” that draw 
attention away from the primary purpose 
of the Eucharist. He makes the startling 
assertion that he doubts if souls really 
profit from them (p. 43). 

Now, regardless of the attitude of the 
first Christians, development has taken 
place in the worship of the Eucharist, de- 
velopment sanctioned and blessed by the 
Church. And the Church would certainly 
not sanction “unprofitable’’ devotions. 
She believes that adorers are usually fre- 
quent communicants. 

The booklet is well worth reading. Its 
defects are minor but provocative: its 
main theme is sound and presented in an in- 


1The Eucharist, the Life of the Church. By 
Rev. Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. (Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn.). 
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teresting style. That theme, in brief, is the 
true but forgotten doctrine that reception 
of Communion is not a little gold star 
marked in the book of life, but a dynamic 
action that enables us to transcend our own 
petty personal existence in order to live the 
life of the Church. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Varia.—‘‘The Servant of God Mary 
Theresa Countess Ledochowska,” by 
Valeria Bielack,! contains the life and work 
of the foundress of the Sodality of St. 
Peter Claver for the African Missions. 
Since she passed away only twenty-three 
years ago, she may be considered as a 
great woman of our own times. Her 
cause for beatification was introduced in 
Rome several years ago. Mary Theresa 
was the daughter of a noble Polish family 
that had given many illustrious servants 
to the Church and the State. After spend- 
ing her youth in the bosom of her pious 
family, she was called to become lady-in- 
waiting to the Grand Duchess Alice of 
Tuscany, who’ resided in Salzburg. At 
this court she was admired for her great 
talents and truly Christian principles. 
After she became a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, she directed her 
thoughts away from the splendor of the 
court to higher and more lasting things. 
Having become acquainted with the anti- 
slavery efforts of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
she decided to spend her life for the glory 
of God in promoting the conversion of the 
Dark Continent. Her efforts in this be- 
half were truly marvellous and resulted 
in the formation of the St. Peter Claver 
Sodality with centers in many lands. 
As her whole life was devoted unstint- 


ingly to this cause, her progress in her own . 


perfection increased with her zeal for souls. 
She died working, but her work has con- 
tinued and spread. This book of 226 
pages is interestingly written and contains 
much information about the saintly found- 
ress, about her intercession after death, 
and the work of her Sodality. 
“‘Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy,” 
by Urban H. Fleege, S.M., Ph.D.,? is an 
extensive and penetrating study of prob- 


1St. Peter Claver Sodality, 3624 West 
Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

2 The Bruce Publishing Company (Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis.). 





lems confronting adolescents, based on 
data obtained by questionnaires. The 
problems under investigation are grouped 
in five sections: Understanding the Boy, 
Problems of the Boy in the Home, In the 
School, In Social Life, In the Realm of 
Self, followed by a Summary. Most of 
the problems are old, but some are new or 
at least emphasized by modern social con- 
ditions—among them, certain prevailing 
types of education. Although the research 
shows a fine technique and great industry, 
the answers and their interpretations must 
remain subjective. Boys other than the 
2000 interrogated might give different 
answers, and even the same interrogator 
might modify his interpretations at a later 
time, not because he has become older but 
because he has become matured and more 
experienced. This, of course, lies in the very 
nature of the subject under investigation. 
Although the value of the book is essenti- 
ally for teachers, preachers might find 
topics for interesting talks to adolescents. 
There is no hope of removing the problems 
altogether, because they are necessary for 
forming the character. They persist for 
a comparatively short time, and under 
normal conditions varfish without having 
done much harm. For the solution of 
problems with moral implications, God has 
provided His teaching, the conscience, the 
Guardian Angel and grace—and better 
safeguards cannot be provided. However, 
some vocational guidance is necessary 
owing to the complexity of modern in- 
stitutions. With regard to moral problems, 
the average boy aims rather to find out how 
much he can get away with without sinning 
mortally than to growin virtue. However, 
whatever may help a boy grow up straight 
is good and laudable. There is an exten- 
sive bibliography added, but many of the 
books are not to be recommended in their 
entirety. 

Among the booklets and pamphlets re- 
cently received may be mentioned: ‘‘Mary- 
knoll Mission Letters’’ (Vol. I, 1945), 
which gives very interesting sidelights on 
the conditions confronting missionaries to- 
day (Field Afar Press, Maryknoll, N. Y.); 
“Italian Confessions,”’ by Rev. Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P., a valuable aid for con- 
fessors (Paulist Press, New York City); 
“What Catholics Believe,” by Rev. Alex- 
ander M. Harvey, a very good catechism 
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for adults (Chancery Office, Kansas City); 
“Words of Eternal Life,” by Rev. H. A. 
Goldschmidt, P.S.M., which supplies 56 
pages of New Testament texts under 110 
headings (Pallottine Fathers, 5424 W. 
Bluemound Road, Milwaukee, Wis.); 
“Junipera Sera,” by Michael Farrell, a 
story of a great priest and pioneer mis- 
sionary (St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J.). 

The National Secretariate of the Third 
Order of St. Francis (3200 Meramec Street, 
St. Louis 18) has submitted a series of recent 
pamphlets, all of which are of interest to 
directors and Tertiaries. The titles ex- 
plain sufficiently their contents: ‘The 
Third Order Director,” ‘‘The Rule of Life,” 
“The Original Rule of Tertiaries,” and 
“The Ceremonial of Reception and Pro- 
fession.” All are authoritative. 


‘‘A Mass in Honor of St. Bernadette of 
Lourdes,” by Nicola A. Montani, has been 
published by St. Gregory Guild, Philadel- 
phia. This comparatively easy Mass 
(available for unison, three- and four-part 


_ chorus) is based in part on themes by 


Theodore Dubois, and completely recon- 
structed and liturgically arranged with an 
original ‘‘setting’’ of the Credo. It is 
approved for liturgical use. 


“*Blessings in Illness,”’ by Rev. Donald F. 
Miller, C.S.S.R., a booklet of 96 pages 
(Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn.), deals 
briefly with some 55 topics under three 
titles: ‘Spiritual Capsules,” ‘Physical 


Pick-Ups,” and ‘‘Food for Thought.” All 
chapters contribute to the aim of making 
unavoidable illness more bearable and more 
meritorious. This, of course, is very im- 
portant. It is quite interestingly written, 
and may be safely left at the bed-side of 
patients without danger of complete loss. 


“‘My Uncles’ Right and Wrong,” by Rev. 
Urban Nagle, O.P., the editor of the Holy 
Name Journal, a stout pamphlet of 120 
pages published by Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, contains a series of radio talks during 
the ‘Hour of Faith.” The eighteen topics 
treated are of an educational and apolo- 
getical nature, and many of them are very 
timely. Composed in dialogue and story 
form, the whole pamphlet makes delightful 
reading. There is nothing to criticize, 
other than to point out that the Imprim- 
atur, as in other publications of the 
N.C.C.M., is incomplete. For the sake of 
uniformity it would seem well to conform 
with the current laws. , 


For the information of our readers who 
did not receive sample copies, attention is 
called to “‘My Requiem Missal and Mass 
Card,” by Father Stedman, published by 
the Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. There is quite some useful matter 
in these 128 clearly printed small pages. A 
quarter will bring a copy for closer in- 
spection. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap;, A.M. 














